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not for these things that he was condemned. He was 
slandered and maligned as few men have been in this 
generation. He was represented as a coarse, sordid, 
savage, brutal rich man. We know now that he was 
kind, faithful to his word, the friend to the poor, just 
to those whom he employed, and, of all men in America, 
the one most ready to make sacrifices to heal the breach 
of hatred between labor and capital. Do not these facts 
show the need of some check upon the freedom to abuse 
public men which has been exercised with such pitiless 
and unscrupulous energy during the last few years? It 
would lift a mighty load of anxiety from the mind and 
conscience of the American people if all the lies told 
about men and measures could be sifted out, and we 
were left to deal with men and things as they are. 


Cad 


WITHIN the memory of the present generation, the 
proverb, ‘‘Competition is the life of business,’? was in 
good repute. Now it is fashionable to say that compe- 
tition is the death of business. Profit-sharing is a most 
admirable device, and in some cases has worked well; 
but profit-sharing does not relieve us from the strife of 
competition. It may reduce the tension between labor 
and capital in a single manufacturing establishment, 
but it makes that establishment a competitor of other 
establishments differently organized and conducted. 
If all the work of a nation were done on the principle 
of profit-sharing, that nation would become a competitor 
of all other nations which kept to the old way. If the 
- profit-sharers could manufacture goods more cheaply 
than others, they would have the first place in the 
markets of the world. If they did not produce as cheaply 
as others, there would soon be no profits to share with 
each other, unless, by action that would be hostile to 
their principles, they should put up tariff values to shut 
out the products of other laborers. 


ed 


THE United Presbyterian gives advice which, if followed, 
would prevent some of the painful experiences of fools 
in parting with their money, and would also reduce the 
number of those who rail at speculators, promoters, and 
monopolists to whom they ascribe their disappointment 
and subsequent miseries. The editor says: ‘‘Throw it 
in the waste-basket. Of course we mean that circular 
you have just received setting forth the value of some 
gold or silver mine, some grand agricultural scheme, or 
some newly discovered process, and the great wealth to 
be gained by buying stock in it, now offered at remarkably 
low rates, but certain to advance within a short time. 
The mails are burdened with such circulars: they come 
to our table every day. We have but one place for them, 
—the waste-basket. If a circular comes with the name 
of some minister attached to it, give it the same desti- 
nation. ‘That is not his line or proper work. If it comes 
with the indorsement of some engineer who has inspected 
the premises—to the waste-basket let it go. If it comes 
as the opinion of some good religious paper—to the 
waste-basket all the same. It is only an advertisement 
which should never have been inserted. It pains us 
to think how many good people have been led into such 
speculation, to their great loss and sorrow.” 


od 


FAILURE may come in any pursuit through the exer- 
cise of good qualities quite as promptly and as thoroughly 
as if one were evil-minded or otherwise unfit. The law 
of success in any undertaking is that the faculties engaged 
shall be suitable for the task in hand. If one brings into 
exercise other qualities, no matter how good, and omits 
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the peculiar gift that is needed, failure will follow with 
swift certainty. Nobody is to blame, no one has done 
anything wrong, good intentions have miscarried, good 
men and women have come to grief; there is disappoint- 
iment, chagrin, and often bitterness of spirit when the 
only trouble was that a good gift was put to a wrong use. 
Failures of this kind are to be found in every kind of 
business and in every profession, and they are the more 
pitiful because they afflict the tender-hearted and sim- 
ple-minded, the honest, and sometimes those who are 
most eagerly desirous of doing good in the world. 


ed 


WE have a number of Indian exchanges, and are often 
disappointed because they reveal to us so little of the real 
life of the Hindus. We sometimes wonder whether this 
fact may not be a sign of the reticence in the presence of 
foreigners which makes it so difficult to establish relations 
of sympathy between the East and the West. Even the 
stories which are printed in these papers often relate not 
to the life of the Hindu people, but to some phase of 
life in Europe. Often the incidents of these stories must 
be such as to offend against all Hindu notions of modesty 
and propriety. Sometimes we wonder why they are put 
on exhibition if not in scorn, and if a story which gave 
an insight into Hindu life would be offensive for the 
opposite reason. The impression we get is that all liter- 
ature of this kind is exotic, and has few roots in the real 
life of the people. If British rule should cease and no 
other foreign power should succeed, probably all papers 
published in the English language with all traces of for- 
eign occupation and control would quickly disappear. 


ed 


So long as there are Christian missionaries abroad 
who have to be protected in lands where other religions 
prevail, there will be disturbances which will lead to 
the calling in of some power to protect the missionary. 
So long as adventurers, travellers, and explorers are 
allowed to roam over the face of the earth, there will 
be discoveries made which will excite the desire for gain 
and lead to immigration, which will again create a need 
of protection. So long as it is profitable for Western 
nations to engage in business with the vast populations 
of the Eastern continents and archipelagos, there will 
be an alien class in these countries claiming to be superior, 
and demanding rights in the name of civilization which, 
if enforced, will dispossess the native rulers in their own 
lands. Whenever natural advantages invite immigra- 
tion on a large scale, equilibrium is disturbed, and the 
stronger party always refuses to be ruled by the weaker 
one, no matter which first occupied the land. These 
facts indicate the laws of human action, and enable us 
to predict what will happen. ‘The question for us is, 
What to do about it, and how can these inevitable 
events be brought under the law of justice? 


Theology, Christology, and Religion. 


We have come to the time when not everybody in 
every church, but intelligent and charitable men and 
women in every church, see that religion is something 
more than any form of it, and that it is in its essence the 
same wherever it is manifested in the same degree. The 
Buddhist, the Confucian, the Brahmin, the Parsee, the © 
Christian, the Jew, the Mohammedan, have elements of 
religious faith which they hold in common, whether they 
know it or not. Their faith comes from the exercise of 
identical faculties of the mind, and is excited by obser- 
vation and experience. They all live in the same world 
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under the saine laws; and, although their habits of thought 
and customs differ widely, yet in all their advance, from 
the lowest savagery to the highest civilization, they come 
to identical judgments concerning the moral law and the 
meaning of the religious life when they reach the same 
grade of elevation. Nothing is more false and delusive 
than the statement so often made that there is no moral 
standard common to the race, that what is right for one 
is wrong for another, and that there is no test which 
can be applied to all motives and actions under all cir- 
cumstances. The truth is that there is a rising moral 
standard, and that in their successive stages of progress 
men of all nations pass through similar moral changes, 
and on the same level of experience and intelligence 
have the same moral ideas. 

What is true of ethics is in a still more marked degree 
true of the sentiments which we call religious. Rever- 
ence, love, trust, and all the finer outgoings of the spirit 
depend upon the action of identical spiritual organs, 
sensitive and responsive to the same stimulating ex- 
periences, and producing in character similar lovely 
traits whenever the conditions are the same. Just as 
the appetite for food and drink is, in essential matters, 
stimulated by food of the same kind in men of all na- 
tions, with exactly similar results in nutrition and the 
building of the body, so does the appetite for spiritual 
food manifest itself in the presence of its appropriate 
supplies, and result in character as like in form and beauty 
as are the external features of the different races. 

In all the religions which have bibles there is a mani- 
fest tendency, at least, toward belief in one God, and an 
open worship of something which, in however limited 
a way, does represent the eternal power and Godhead. 
All missionary methods throughout the world are now 
being modified by the recognition of these facts. The 
religions of the pagan world are not now denounced as 
they were, as doctrines of devils, false religions, delu- 
sions, inventions of designing men, the work of design- 
ing priests who play upon the superstitions of people. 
In ali religions the highest authorities in the mission 
world are now recognizing foregleams of truth, glimpses of 
truth, suggestions which encourage them to believe that, 
if truth can be offered in purer form with an appeal to 
nobler sentiment, the response will be prompt and en- 
couraging. 

Christology stands in the way only of those who hold 
to the ancient notion, based upon false interpretations 
of Scripture or upon narrow views of the early disciples, 
but crystallized for ages in the idea that only through 
knowledge of Christ and acceptance of the terms of sal- 
vation offered by him could any human being be saved. 
As many intelligent Catholics now interpret submission 
to the Church in such a way as to give a chance of final 
salvation even to Protestants, who would accept the 
truth if they saw it in all its parts, so now Christians are 
learning to say that, whatever especial advantage they 
may have from the life and teaching of Jesus and fellow- 
ship with him, salvation is not limited by the bounds 
of Christianity, neither is the true religion to be sought 
in vain among those who accept neither the Christian 
name nor the leadership of Jesus. All they claim is that 
for them the way has been made easier, for them the 
truth is more plain, the path of duty better defined, and 
the inspiration of hope more bright and strong because 
they have been with Jesus and have learned of him. 
But not infrequently Christians have admitted with mod- 
esty, if not with shame, that they had- met Parsees, 
Buddhists, and Brahmins, who by the purity of their lives, 
the nobility of their spirit, and the excellence of their 
deeds had shown them a beauty of holiness that had 
never been revealed in their own lives. A devout 
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Buddhist may believe that there are certain treasures of 
faith and excellences of character which can never be 
won by any who are outside of the influence of his own 
great Sakya-Muni. A devout Christian may say the same 
thing concerning the teaching and inspiration of Jesus; 
but, if they are wise, both the Buddhist and the Chris- 
tian will discern the fact that each stands at the end of 
a long line of progress, and, with the varying circumstances 
attending the religious history of their ancestry, each 
must certainly have come to forms of wisdom and types 
of virtue rare and strange, and that each may learn of 
the other in religion, just as it is freely admitted by every 
one they may learn rare things of each other in litera- 
ture, in art, and in the amenities of the daily life. 


Retribution. 


The statement is often made that for every wrong 
done retribution will be exacted, that for all the gains of 
wickedness payment will be made to the uttermost 
farthing. In many ways this statement has been re- 
peated, often in a very impressive manner; and yet so 
far as this life is concerned, and so far as the individual 
is concerned, the statement is not wholly true, and the 
continual reiteration of it, when it is made in regard to 
individual sinners, tends like all other half-truths to 
create a disregard for the doctrine asserted, while it 
diverts attention from the real danger. Nothing is ever 
gained by an attempt to impress the imagination by a 
prophecy of penalties which may not be inflicted. Now 
nothing is more evident, as a fact of experience, than 
that some of the most prosperous men in our country 
have been sinners, have gained their wealth by fraud and 
treachery, have retained it until they died, and have be- 
queathed it to their children, to whom in some cases it 
has been a curse and in others a blessing. Money is 
now being used for the highest ends which was inherited 
directly from men who obtained it by the worst methods 
that can be tolerated in the business world. Men who 
deserved to die in prison just escaped the due reward of 
their evil-doing, and are now honored by their children 
who never knew the depth of their infamy. 

The most despicable thing about many forms of vil- 
lany is that the wrong done will not bring) penalty in 
kind upon the sinner, but upon the innocent men, women, 
and children who are associated with him or who come 
after him. The sin of slavery, concerning which Abra- 
ham Lincoln uttered those impressive words, suggesting 
that the war might ‘‘continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword,’ was not atoned for by the original sinners. 
Many of them were merchants, some of them lived in 
New York and Newport and in Boston. They kept so 
far as possible the secrets of their awful trade. When 
their ships were cleared for Rio Janeiro and a market, 
the general public did not know what tragedies of piracy, 
of slave-stealing and murder, would disturb the peace of 
the high seas. Often those who profited by this unholy 
traffic lived in respectability and died in good repute. 
The terrible accounting came at last; but it came not to 
them, and it was only by regarding the nation as one 
sentient organism, as Lincoln did, that it could be said 
that the penalty of sin was exacted and the price of 
evil-doing repaid. 

The emphasis is put in the wrong place when young 
men are threatened with disgrace and poverty and the 
loss of all their ill-gotten gains if they embark in enter- 
prises which are selfish, immoral, and even criminal. 


~ 
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The young men know better: they laugh at the prophets, 
and, pointing to the many examples of great success in 
getting money, luxury, influence, and power by prac- 
tices which all the world knows are unlawful, they often 
say, ‘‘If that is the only danger, we will take our chances.”’ 
It isn’t the criminal in business who pays the penalty, 
according to their judgment, but the criminal who is a 
fool. They think they are not fools, and there are 
lawyers who will tell them how far they can go without 
danger of the state’s prison. As for general society, 
they claim that the money, when they make it, will 
cover a multitude of sins. 

All young men and women are sensitive to appeals 
made to higher motives. While they may reject with 
scorn what they consider the appeals of goody-goody 
people, who do not know what they are talking about, 
they will respond when a call is made for volunteers in 
a service which offers no shining rewards of wealth or 
popularity, but which may make blessings to abound 
in the homes of other men. 

We have known men who through drunkenness had 
fallen from high places, and who had continued to dis- 
grace themselves and to break the hearts of their friends 
in spite of all warnings and all penalties which came 
upon themselves; and we have known more than one 
case where a complete reformation followed hard upon 
a presentation of the real and most shameful results of 
their self-indulgence. A young lawyer was told that he 
thought his sin was trivial because it was condoned and 
concealed by his father, his mother, and his sisters, but 
that in reality he was a brute who was draining the life- 
blood of all his family, and getting his own pleasures at 
the expense of their shameful suffering. The penalties 
that came upon himself he evaded or suffered as best he 
could; but, when he saw the real nature of the suffe:ings 
he had inflicted upon others, and his conduct was de- 
scribed in fitting terms, his manhood asserted itself, and 
he put away his sin, not because he was punished for it, 
but because the penalty of it fell in double measure upon 
loving hearts and tender consciences that were innocent 
of all wrong. No prophecy or warning will long have 
value if it does not represent the whole truth. Our.only 
hope for human nature must be that it will respond to 
right motives rightly presented. 


Imagination as an Ethical Force. 


Far above the sphere of common human life there is 
an enveloping atmosphere of thought and purpose, as 
there is a world atmosphere which we breathe. In this 
upper air of the soul we see and feel; and it is there that 
we find the major operations of every social evolution. 
The Church, the school, literature, art, politics, are all 
up here, getting new-growth material. The power to 
range this upper atmosphere we call imagination. Man 
is essentially a creature of the imagination. No other 
creature gets beyond matters of fact. We alone are 
the dreamers, the hopers, and the enthusiasts. It is for 
this reason that the novel has its power. Of late we 
have put aside much of our hard practicality and guarded 
reserve. Familiarity with wonders makes us largely live 
in the wonderland without amazement. We do not 
have so much to say about miracles. They are too com- 
mon. Coleridge said that he did not believe in ghosts, 
because he had ‘‘seen too many of them.’’ But our 
common and every-day lot is astoundingly exalted, and 
romance is no longer differentiated from reality. For 
the first time in the world’s history we are all believers 
in ideals. The perfect woman, the perfect love, the per- 
fect manhood, and the perfect life begin to seem as 
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possible as the miserable attainments of the sensualist or 
the vagaries of a Don Quixote. Imagination has grown 
busy, feeding these convictions and pointing out the 
attainable things that lie at present just beyond our reach. 
It is not likely that fiction has finished its work, yet it 
certainly must learn to give us better-selected viands. 
The work of elimination has begun: that of romantic 
selection or exalted instruction or divine ideals has been 
entered upon. 

We are turning back to review Christianity and ask 
if, after all, the Golden Rule is not workable and the 
life of Jesus Christ an every-day possibility. The Church 
is doing its work in the field of imagination. Its great, 
eternal truths must be anchored more surely to every- 
day life, yet the preacher will more and more fill the 
imagination with that central thought of religion, the 
assertion that we are the children of God. This was 
the distinctive doctrine of Christianity. God sent his 
Son to love us and to die for us. No religion, no phase 
of Christianity, can eliminate this vital truth,—the sacri- 
fice of self for others. In the literature of the world 
nothing has been invented so grand or so beautiful as 
the story of the cross. Forever and forever the future 
will ring with the cry, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” The drama of salvation is charged 
with power and appeals to the imagination. The Lord’s 
Prayer lifts us to speak to Him who fills the uni- 
verse. ‘The Church deals with the unseen as if it. were 
seen, with the miraculous and the prophetic as touching 
daily life. It is no wonder that, when it had lost the 
best meaning of the imagination, it ended in tyrannical 
enforcement of creeds. ° It should invite freedom in this 
upper air, as well as in the lower atmosphere of daily 
doing. 

The school that does not stimulate imagination and 
cultivate it is a failure. The child must be taught, 
above all, to dream fine things. A prosaic teacher, 
who prunes all teaching down to the multiplication 
table, spoils the best part of the pupil. ‘‘Hiawatha’’ is 
a capital text-book, and so is ‘‘Evangeline.”’ They inter- 
pret the common life in terms of the larger and better 
existence. They ennoble the simplest life and the sim- 
plest phases of common life. This is the true work 
of education. It is always a blunder to advocate the 
narrowing of education to matters of fact. Science it- 
self should be etherealized. True science is not mere 
classification; but it is the interpretation of the stones 
and leaves and birds in the highest terms of thought. 
There is no danger that comes from the elimination of 
the classic languages so great as the separation of the 
minds of our boys and girls from the dreams and visions 
of the earlier folk. The greatest good of Homer is that 
he lets us walk with the gods. 

No social function is safe from degeneration that is 
severed from the imagination. The future historian 
will find his happiest study to be that era when Jeffer- 
son and his friends were planting the soil of America with 
State universities. Every great man of that day be- 
came a Jeffersonian by his power to look aloft and see 
great things ahead. The politics of the day becomes 
despicable only when it leaves the field of high vision- 
ing, cannot see great things ahead, and is satisfied with 
dragging the muck-rake of partisanship. President 
Madison once said that the United States had been use- 
ful in ‘‘proving things before held impossible.’’ Har- 
riet Martineau, commenting on this, said, ‘‘It may be 
reserved for this country to prove one more impossible 
thing: that men can live by the rule which their Maker 
has given them to live by.’’ Our institutions involve 
greater imaginings in which we believe, but which we 
have not yet been able completely to work out. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The King’s Business requires Haste. 


The president of the American Board has recently 
printed an admirable address with the above title. It 
contains suggestions and counsel that Unitarians may 
well ponder. I here adapt the points of this address to 
the work of our own national Association. ; 

The American Unitarian Association is a business cor- 
poration. It was not organized for pleasure or pastime. 
It does not aim to make money to pay out to its stock- 
holders, but it is constantly endeavoring to raise money 
to pay out in the shape of missionary service to others. 
Its methods of work are thoroughly businesslike. The 
board of directors consists of twenty-eight men and 
women, who meet on the second Tuesday of every month. 
The busitiess for the meeting is prepared in advance by 
the executive officers, and comes before the board after 
having been exhaustively dealt with by one or another 
of the twelve sub-committees. Matters having to do 
with the policy of the whole Association are frequently 
made a special order of the day. Each item of expense 
is provided for under a budget system. In the field de- 
partments each appropriation is approved by local mis- 
sionary councils before it reaches the department com- 
mittee of the board, and the correspondence of the officers 
enables them to lay before each committee detailed in- 
formation in regard to the progress and promise of every 
mission. 

The Association is a Successful business. The credit 
of the Association is well assured. Its good will is an 
invaluable asset. It is interesting to remember that 
next month, for instance, the directors will face a prac- 
tically empty treasury. The Association, to be sure, 
possesses funds amounting to several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; but only the income of most of these 
funds can be used, and usually only for specific purposes. 
Yet, notwithstanding the fact that there is no money in 
hand, the directors will have no hesitation in making 
appropriations running up into the thousands of dollars 
for the conduct of their business all over the country. 
The experience of the past has shown that the churches 
and the friends of the Association can be depended on 
to furnish the money to meet these appropriations. The 
administration of the Association stands for the highest 
integrity, for efficient service, for sound conservative 
business management. 

The business is the King’s business, not just the busi- 
ness of the Unitarian churches or of a few public-spirited 
individuals. It is the business of bringing in the king- 
dom of God. It is our high privilege to be fellow-workers 
with the Most High. The working out of God’s purpose 
of eternal good waits on the initiative and devotion of 
men and women. ‘This high responsibility is too little 
appreciated. It is a deplorable fact that the results 
thus far accomplished by the Association are the work 
practically of a minority of the people of the Unitarian 
churches. The failure to comprehend this higher re- 
sponsibility leads too many churches to be slack and 
unbusinesslike in their methods of raising money for the 
missionary service. Efficient missionary service and gen- 
erous missionary giving are alike the fruit of a vital 
spiritual life. A tree must have deep and strong roots 
if it is to bear fruit to perfection. 

This business requires haste. The element of time is 
often vital. There are but two months more in the 
financial year. I wish that all our people might hear 
the appeals that come to the board of directors. To 
answer them satisfactorily would require an income 
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three times as great as that which the churches now 
provide. The directors feel that they have no right to 
run the Association into debt, and consequently they 
are obliged too frequently to reject appeals altogether 
or to cut down appropriations to the lowest minimum. 
Shall we not take hold of this good business with decision, 
with promptness, and with generous good will? Presi- 
dent Capen concludes: ‘‘It is time to force the fighting, 
for we are steadily gaining all along the line. I know 
there are a few doubters who say it cannot be done, as 
the odds are against us... . Let us no longer mark time 
by holding the ground that we have already opened; 
but let us march, for the King’s business requires haste.”’ 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics, 


GRAVE apprehension of complications that might in- 
volve two or more powers of the Old World in addition 
to those now in actual conflict in the Far East appears 
to be the dominant feeling in Europe. Fears of an in- 
ternational catastrophe are reflected plainly in every 
line of Old World activity, and at the end of last week 
they culminated in a spectacular depression of the re- 
spective bonds of nearly all the European governments. 
The best efforts of European diplomacy, warmly seconded 
by the activities of the State Department, are directed 
toward the end of limiting the scene of conflict to its 
present boundaries. The two belligerents also are in- 
spired with an evident desire to avert a general confla- 
gration. Nevertheless, statesmen who are directing the 
destinies of nations are not free from fears that the worst 
is yet in store for the world, and that the efforts of peace 
may not prevail as against the pressure of passions or 
interests. 

J 


AFTER an exhaustive consideration of the Panama Canal 
treaty and the moral and political issues which it involved, 
the Senate on last Tuesday ratified the agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Panama, 
which will enable this government to construct a water- 
way connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
through the Isthmus. It had been assumed’ for several 
weeks before the Senate took its final action. that the 
treaty would be sustained, and the administration had 
partly made its selection of the personnel of the canal 
commission, As soon as the appointments have been 
acted upon by the Senate, actual work on the nation’s 
great undertaking will be begun. With the ratification 
of the treaty the Panama incident, it is believed in Wash- 
ington, was relegated to history. 


ed 


‘THE large place which Senator Marcus A. Hanna filled 
in the affairs of the country has been shown by the great 
outpouring of popular sentiment in the events which 
followed his death on Monday of last week. At the 
memorial services in the Senate chamber on the following 
Wednesday, President Roosevelt and his cabinet were 
present, as was the diplomatic corps. But far more 
significant of the effectiveness of Mr. Hanna’s life was 
the extraordinary expression of feeling two days later in 
Cleveland, his native city, where nearly sixty thousand 
persons marched by his bier to pay their last tribute to 
the man who represented so much that was typical of 
the nation, both in industry and in politics. In addi- 
tion expressions of sentiment by civic and labor organi- 
zations in many parts of the country have attested. the 
important part which the dead statesman had played in 
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the effort to solve the great sociological problem of the 


country and the age. 
wt 


THE irritating nature of the administration’s problem 
in Santo Domingo was indicated on last Monday by the 
publication of the news that the United States cruiser 
Columbia and the training ship Hartford had bom- 
barded Duarte after the insurgents who were occupying 
that point had fired several shots on the Clyde line 
steamer New York and on a launch from the cruiser 
which was entering the river with that vessel. After an 
exchange of fire between the insurgents and the force of 
three hundred marines, who had been landed at Pajarito, 
the Dominicans withdrew, and the marines occupied the 
place, which they abandoned on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 12. The purpose of the landing was to drive the 
insurgents away from their position near San Domingo 
City, from which they were able to hamper shipping. 
The. desire of the administration to put an end to the 
disorders without any intention to annex Santo Domingo 
was announced anew on Sunday night by Francis D. 
Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State. 


a 


It appeared scarcely probable at the beginning of the 
week that any decisive action in the war between Russia 
and Japan might be expected in the immediate future, 
From the conflicting reports the reasonable conclusion 
is gathered that Japan is in the process of landing a pow- 
erful army on the Corean peninsula. The troops are 
being disembarked at various points, and are establish- 
ing strong positions along the frontier. It is assumed 
that they are to begin a general advance upon territory 
now occupied by Russia, when Japan’s preparations for 
such a move shall have been completed. On the other 
hand, the Russian general staff is expediting the de- 
spatch of troops and supplies to meet the coming attack 
of the Japanese. In the work of massing troops the 
Japanese have gained a decided advantage by the naval 
operations with which the war began, inasmuch as they 
have virtual control of the sea-ways to the seat of con- 
flict. It is believed that Russia’s strategit movements 
are hampered seriously by a breakdown of railroad com- 


munications. 
&* 


WHILE the world is awaiting with nervous tension the 
outcome of the first Russo-Japanese shock on the field of 
battle, it is believed that some sort of agreement is in 
process of being reached among the powers to avert a 
conflict in the Near East. It was announced in Paris 
at the beginning of the week that Great Britain and 
France are acting in concert to regulate the Balkan situ- 
ation, and to restrain the Ottoman Empire and Bulgaria 
from precipitating another war, the result of which 
might be a universal embroilment. Distinct hints have 
been conveyed to the sultan that it would not be wise for 
Turkey to assume that Russia’s preoccupation in the 
Far [ast leaves the porte with a free hand to deal with 
her delicate domestic problem in a violent or aggressive 
fashion. Most recent representations at Constantinople 
and Sofia have evoked from Turkey and Bulgaria specific 
assurances of peaceful intentions. Little .credence is 
placed in these declarations, however. 


a 


Great BriTaIN is observing the progress of events in 
Central Asia with more than ordinary interest, as a re- 
sult of a semi-official hint from St. Petersburg that a 
military council is sitting in Tashkend, the capital and 
military centre_of Turkestan, ‘‘to prepare for the con- 
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tingency of military action in the direction of India in 
the event of Great Britain adopting an attitude openly 
hostile to Russia or attempting to prejudice Russian in- 
terests in Persia or Thibet,’’ as the evidently inspired 
despatch from St. Petersburg recently put it. The spe- 
cific mention of Thibet recalls to Downing Street the 
profound interest which the Russian foreign office re- 
cently displayed in the progress of the British expedition 
into that country. This interest culminated in an in- 
quiry by the Russian government as to the purposes of 
the expedition. In reply the British foreign office called 
Russia’s attention to the devious course of Russian policy 


in the Far East. 
& 


INTEREST in the fiscal struggle in Great Britain was 
renewed last week by the refusal, by a majority of fifty- 
one votes, of the House of Commons to accept John 
Morley’s amendment to the address in reply to the speech 
from the throne, censuring the government’s attitude on 
the tariff question. To the casual observer the vote 
indicated the sentiment of the house in favor of the 
principle of protection. This conclusion is materially 
modified by the fact that Mr. Balfour, the premier, was 
absent because of illness during the progress of the de- 
bate that preceded the vote, and the government’s policy 
on the great domestic issue was not defined. One result 
of the analysis of the vote, however, was the declaration 
by the Irish party that it would continue to vote as a unit 
against any government which refuses to recognize the 
paramount importance of the demand for Home Rule in 
Ireland. ‘The general expectation is that a general Brit- 
ish election will be held in the autumn. 


Brevities. 


All the radium in the world that is available for use, 
if put together, would not equal the bulk of two silver 
dollars. 


At his best, the Presbyterian is one who believes that 
God has elected him to salvation, and that whatever 
he undertakes in the name of God will be re-enforced by 
omnipotence. 


To secure progress in sociology and religion, it is nec- 
essary to make many experiments. Let there be great 
liberty to experiment, but let us not accept every fresh 
experiment as a finality. 


There is no nation or nationality, however obscure and 
small, which does not have in its nature,and traditions 
traits which properly excite the unbounded enthusiasm 
of those who are devoted to its cause. 


When we say Christianity is a spirit and a life and 
throw away everything else, naturally the world is dis- 
appointed if it does not find this spirit and life when it 
looks where they ought to be manifested. 


Dr. Briggs will not be tried for heresy. Dr. Greer 
will not hunt up the cases on the docket of the ecclesi- 
astical court. He will follow the time-honored exam- 
ple of many states attorneys who “‘hang up” the in- 
dictments left by their predecessors and leave them to 
time’s oblivion. 


Dr. Holmes, being asked to give a receipt for longev- 
ity, advised his correspondent to get a fatal disease and 
then take care of himself. Sir Henry Acland we quote 
as follows at second hand: ‘‘I must tell you,’ he wrote 
his mother, ‘‘my notion of an invalid,—one who is obliged 
to conform to_certain rileszand habits, and, because 
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he does so, is able silently and unobserved to do more 
than most people in health, who are less observant in 


method.” 
SS ee 


For the Christian Register. 


Channing. 


BY REV. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 


Since Jesus called the poor in spirit blest 
And to sin-wearied sufferers brought rest; 
Since Jesus with a broad and wise survey 
Looked on man’s past and showed the better way; 
Since Jesus taught man is a child of God, 
And God in man in his own person showed, 
No prophet in the long-extended line 
Than Channing has more truly been divine. 
He to the Church the oldest faith restored, 
“O Israel, hear, there is one only Lord”; 
He spoke again with power the words of Paul, 
“The son is subject, God is all in all’’; 
He deeply searched the mystic thought in John, 
“T do the Father’s will, and we are one.” 
Like Christ’s the penetration of his thought, 
Like Christ’s the deeds of pity that he wrought; 
He from harsh bondage helped to free the slave, 
He to the poor and sick his bounty gave; 
He longed that war, source of all ills, should cease 
And sought to bring in universal peace. 

Quincy, ILL. 


2 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XII. 


Il wonder whether it was wise to wander away from 
these memories in my last script, as they follow each 
other in strict sequence, to tell you how the desire of 
my heart was given me in that warm welcome at the 
old home church at Milestown once and again, and then 
in the three churches of the old faith and fellowship with 
which my life was blended in the motherland. 

The truth is the impulse to do this there and then was 
not to be resisted or to save them for a final chapter. 
It overcame me, as when we want to go at once and tell 
dear friends about some stroke of good fortune that has 
come to us we did not hope for that will make inore sweet 
and fruitful the whole tenor of our life. 

The warm welcome was given to me just as I was 
and must be in faith and fellowship to the end of my 
life,—the boon I longed for, but must not ask for; while 
it may be this was one fair reason that in all the years 
of my ministry since I became what I am I had said no 
word I can now remember against the mother or the 
faith she holds and maintains. The story is told of an 
old lady at Brighton in England who was so wrought 
up by a sermon she heard against the Quakers in the 
early times that she broke the windows of their meet- 
ing-house with her Bible as she went home. I could 
never use my Bible for such a purpose, even to crack 
a pane. John Wesley was, and is still, my Saint John 
of the later time. Indeed there is a sermon somewhere 
in the barrel, in which I have tried to tell the great and 
beautiful story of his life, so far as it can be told in, say, 
forty minutes, with no ifs or buts froin the first sentence 
to the last, and in praise of the church he founded, which 
has been and is now one of the grandest forces in the 
religious life of our common Christendom, as I most 
surely believe. To say this was the main reason why 
I left the home in the lane where we sat, my wife and I, 
that evening, when the key had been turned on the pul- 
pits, and when there was no word or look of blame from 
the brave and true helpmeet, but only of good cheer. 
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Ten years before, when I had made up my mind to emi- 
grate, and some months, after when we had found each 
other, the memory has always dwelt in my heart of an 
evening when I said to her, after much debate in my 
own mind: ‘‘We cannot foresee what will be our fortune 
when we have crossed the sea. It may be hard for us 
to get a good start, and I can stand it; but you have 
been used to a softer and more gentle life. And so, if 
you think it will be best, we will bid each other good-bye 
at the church-door or in your home when we are mar- 
ried. Then, when I am in good work and can make a 
home, I will come over for you or you can come over 
to me, as we think best.” I can never forget that even- 
ing as we stood under the stars,—my right hand could 
sooner forget its cunning,—how there was silence for 
a few moments, and then, with no preface, she answered 
me in these words from the lovely idyl in the holy book: 
‘“‘Whither thou goest, I will go; whither thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God; whither thou diest, I will die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.” ‘The time came 
soon after this evening for the wedding, when we made 
the vows in the presence of the minister and friends; 
but I have often thought the words said, as we stood 
under the stars, were still more sacred to me than those 
we said in the church. 

The words were not said again that evening when I 
came home from the conference or ever again, because 
there was no need: it would be a vain repetition. Some 
old friends who were not in the church came also to cheer 
me and ask me to hold a service in a small hall they 
could hire, for they were not content that I should preach 
no more; but I was not prepared to begin again on my 
own account or theirs. Still, lagreed to hold one service, 
the first or the farewell, and speak to those who would 
come to hear me of some things that lay near my heart; 
and the service was held on the next Sunday, the first 
and the last in the valley for many a year. 

In Scotland they say, ‘‘When one door steeks, anither 
opens,’ and within a month one opened I could not 
have dreamed of which has never been closed in these 
forty-five years to the very week when I pen these words. 
Now and then on a Sunday I would walk into the city to 
hear my dear Father Furness, who was teaching me many 
things; and one of these days, when I went down, there 
was a stranger in the pulpit. SoImust of course stay and 
hear him. It was Dr. Livermore, the editor in those 
days of our New York organ, the Christian Inquirer, and 
he had come, I think, on the double errand to give 
Brother Furness a labor of love and then to hunt up— 
or hunt down—subscribers for the paper, which amounts 
to about the same thing. Dr. Furness introduced me 
to the preacher after the service, and asked me to go 
home to dinner with him, whereat I did not begin to 
make excuses with the men in the Gospels who were 
invited to the great supper, but went gladly. 

This was some time before I came to grief in the con- 
ference. We talked of many things in the afternoon, 
then I went home; and in the week after I had spoken 
in the hall a note came from Dr. Furness, asking me 
to come in on the next Sunday. So I went, with no 
dream of what he wanted to see me for any more than 
the babe unborn. It was to consult me about a letter 
he had received from Chicago and from our Unitarian 
church. ‘‘The church,” he said, ‘‘employs a minister- 
at-large to help the poor in their city. The man they 
have employed has broken down and can do no more, 
and now they want a man to take his place. They 
wrote,’ he continued, ‘‘to Dr. Livermore, asking him i 
he could help them to find a man in the East who could 
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fill the gap. And in his answer he told them to write 
me about a young blacksmith he met here one Sunday, 
a Methodist local preacher of a liberal mind and make, 
who might be the man they wanted. So they wrote 
to me, and I answered their letter; and here is the letter 
they have sent you in answer to mine. Will you take 
it home, think it well over, and then come again next 
Sunday and tell me what you will do?” 

The letter held a hearty invitation to come out to 
Chicago and take charge of their ministry-at-large to 
the poor, with due instructions about what my work 
would be. I read the letter carefully, and then said: ‘‘I 
do not need a week, sir, to make up my mind and con- 
sult with the mother. We will go.” 

It was one of those pregnant moments I have told 
you of before, when the tide must be taken at the turn 
without hesitation or debate. The light shone again 
on the way I must go, and this was all I needed so far, 
while I was sure the mother would stand true to the 
vow she made as we stood that evening under the stars; 
and so it was. She did not cast a pebble in the way, 
but said ‘‘Amen”’ right heartily. And I began to in- 
quire about this far-away city. I am not sure now that 
‘I had heard one word about it, and am quite sure that 
Pekin is not so strange a city to me now as our home 
for more than twenty years was then. One man in the 
forge had been there, I found. J asked him to tell me 
all he knew about Chicago, and the substance of his 
knowledge was this: the place was all mud when he was 
there, and the water you had to drink was brought from 
the lake in barrels and peddled from house to house. 
He was only there a few weeks, so many years ago, and 
then he cleared out and came East, as he thought I 
should. My employer had lived in Illinois when he 
was a younger man. He had been to Chicago, and ad- 
vised me not to go, and said also for my comfort that, 
if we went, we should return, and he would keep my 
fire for me and anvil, while for this I thanked him kindly, 
but said, ‘‘We are going to stay.’”’ We talked these 
things over in the home, and began to arrange for the 
moving. The managers of the ministry-at-large wanted 
me to come out at once. This I could do; mother 
said she must have time to sell the household goods at 
auction, have everything ship-shape for herself and the 
children, and then come out to me. So in mid Febru- 
ary I went West, and in April she came with the chil- 
dren, safe and sound, and would tell me to the last how 
good James Mott and Lucretia had been in helping her 
to get a good ready, and how he had come with them to 
the train and said, ‘‘Now is there anything more thee 
thinks I can do?” It was a journey of about forty-four 
hours—or it may be more—in those days from Phila- 
delphia to Chicago, with no Pullman cars or their like. 
Mr. Pullman indeed was at work then, or soon after, in 
the city, raising great buildings to a higher plane: the 
whole Marine Block, I remember, was one of them, and 
another was the Tremont Hotel. The grand stroke of 
his life was waiting in his good brain to be done, and 
make millions of folk his debtors. But there we were, 
all safe and sound; and, when the mother and children 
came, I was busy at the work they had engaged me to 
do for the poor. And here is a rough outline of my work. 

I must look after the poor,—as one man said, the 
Lord’s poor, our own poor, and the devil’s poor; for I 
should find them all in Chicago. Try by all means to 
set them on their feet and help them to go straight, if 
possible. Find homes for girls and boys on farms or in 
good homes in the country, where their work would be 
worth their home and education. Hold a night school 
and a Sunday-school, mainly, as I found, for the chil- 
dren of the emigrants who were flocking there from Ger- 
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many in those times, and the managers would give me 


all the teachers I might need. My work was to run the 
schools, 


A Southern School. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Aiken is a little town tucked away in the south-west- 
ern corner of South Carolina. From the mid-years 
of the last century, if not earlier, it seems to have been 
famed for its climate, dulcet and soft, caressing as the 
hand of a beautiful woman. It was fragrant with the 
spicy breath of pine groves in the early days, which unfortu- 
nately have partially disappeared, owing to the spirit of 
sylvan destruction that has invaded all parts of our 
country. A flat landscape, brown and red, where clay 
and sand alternate with the blue line of the forest, wide, 
meandering streets, and the lazy, luxurious life of the 
early spring,—this is Aiken. White and black inhabi- 
tants alternate in stripes, like layer cake. The colored 
cabin often neighbors the rich man’s dwelling. Pro- 
miscuous dogs and poultry swarm in the little yards and 
in the wide streets. The long, lazy crescendo of the 
surly cock seems the keynote to which life is pitched,— 
the laissez-faire way of life, where delicious sunshine 
and balmy air count for more than money or brains. . 

The sighing of the spring wind in the pine-trees is like 
the crooning of Mother Nature over the cradle of her 
infant buds now roughening against the sky. In the 
caressing light, the soft, languorous air, the humble darky 
cabins are beautified with bits of ragged clothes flutter- 
ing on the line, and the ‘‘mammies”’ ‘‘toting’’ babies, 
as they peep out of door and window. Here at every 
turn the problem of the dark race is pressed home on your 
attention. There is no escaping it. It has its pathos 
as well as its comic side. The tragic side looms large 
in some parts of the Black Belt. It is impossible to es- 
cape reflecting on the future of the millions of these dark 
people, who still seem so alien to the whites, and are still 
so integral a part of the population, with destinies bound 
up in the same bundle, to rise and fall as they rise or fall. 
The effects of slavery times have not been obliterated 
in the past forty years. The scars are still deep. The 
old wounds reopen from time to time. The color-line 
is still, to some extent, the dead-line when fierce passions 
are roused. 

But the just and honest Southern people who form 
the great mass of the community will give the negro 
his due, will acknowledge his industry, honesty, and 
desire for self-improvement. 
an infinite need of encouragement, and it cannot be 
denied that it is bringing encouragement from the thought- 
ful and right-minded people of the South. What the 
black man has done in forty years to elevate himself is 
by no means. despicable. The students sent out from 
the schools have been a leaven leavening to some extent 
the whole lump. ‘There is no belt so black that the light 
has not penetrated in gleams-and patches, and new am- 
bitions, new hopes and aspirations, have been awakened. 

A colored school, established here in Aiken more than 
thirty years ago, may be considered an important ob- 
ject-lesson in the education of the blacks. A noble 
woman has been quietly and persistently working here 
more than a quarter of a century to lift the colored youth 
of this part of South Carolina from the slough of igno- 
rance and incapacity in which she found them. Her 
reward has been great. The Schofield School is now a 
kind of beacon-light for a comparatively large region of 
country. With its substantial buildings, its many useful 


This backward race has. 


i ae iit 
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industries, its hundreds of pupils, it is an important and 
ever-increasing centre of influence. Miss Schofield’s 
method is well worthy of study. She has no cut-and- 
dried formulas to apply to the education of the colored 
race. She feels that the people, more than the higher 
ologies, need training in the cultivation of self-control, 
in character-building, in self-respect, and the sturdy ele- 
ments of manhood and womanhood. She regards them 
as children of nature, to whom simple, plain instruction 
in common things is most needed. Her long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with these people has given her an 
intuitive perception of their needs, their capacity, their 
temptations and besetments. She wields, in spite of 
the tender sympathy she feels for their condition and 
their limitations, a firm, strong hand; and, being pre- 
eminently courageous, she has gained a wonderful in- 
fluence in and outside of her school. People consult 
her on all sorts of subjects. They tell her their troubles: 
they pour their sorrows in her ever-open ear. They 
ask her advice, knowing they will not ask in vain. 

Miss Schofield, as she says herself, had the missionary 
spirit in the blood. Before coming South, near the 
close of the war, she taught a colored school in Phila- 
delphia. In 1865 she was appointed by the government 
to organize a school among fifteen hundred contrabands 
gathered on one of the sea cotton islands,—a remnant 
of the four thousand who had followed Sherman to the 
sea. The island was under military control; and, when 
small-pox broke out, the officers of the guard and most 
of the white people on the island fled to Charleston. 
She, with a few nurses, was left to face the situation as 
best she could; but her courage and devotion were equal 
to the emergency. 


In 1868 she opened her first school in Aiken in a small. 


building, with a few pupils, who soon increased to four 
hundred. Two large brick buildings have since been 
erected, with other structures used as dormitories and 
shops for the industrial branches. Northern money came 
to her aid; but the colored people also did their share 
by contributing what they could in days’ works, and 
also considerable sums of money. Miss Schofield is one 
of the pioneers and veterans in the field of colored educa- 
tion in the South. For thirty-nine years she has toiled 
in this great work, and, with one or two exceptions, 
is the oldest woman in the service. Her graduates have 
honored her, and brought credit to their race in many 
walks in life. One young doctor, who received her initial 
training in the Schofield School, is now head of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital. Several of the brightest of the Au- 
gusta lawyers were her pupils. Many excellent teachers 
and a large number of competent mechanics have gone out 
from the doors of her school. Her-work-people are in de- 
mand all over this part of the South, and bear a character 
of thoroughness and honesty of which she may well be 
proud. 

Her corps of teachers include both colored and white. 
A thorough English education is given as far as practi- 
cable. The industrials are dressmaking, millinery, shoe- 
making, printing, carpentry, carriage repairing, harness- 
making, and laundry work. Girls are fitted for domestic 
service, if they choose to enter upon it, by doing the 
work of the school. 

Miss Schofield has seen strong times of mob-rule, vio- 
lence, intense and bitter prejudice. She has gone stead- 
ily and persistently on her way, unterrified, undaunted, 
until she has lived down false impressions and has come 
to be valued for her true worth. No one speaks more 


kindly and generously than she does of the Southern 


people, the many admirable characters among them, and 
the appreciation and recognition they have offered in 
return ior her efforts to make life safer and better in one 


a 
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Southern district. She is a veteran in the service, an 
old soldier enlisted for the war. The campaign has been 
long and rude, and sometimes discouraging ; but the battle 
has been won all along the line. Miss Schofield, a Friend 
by birth and training, inculcates pure religion and un- 
defiled. Her teachings are the simplest and most direct, 
and her intimate knowledge of the negro character gives 
her the key to heart and conscience. She has a large 
fund of humor; and her stories, gathered in the long 
years of intimate association with white and black 
human nature, are peculiarly delightful. 

A farm of some three hundred acres has been added 
to the school within a few years, where the boys are 
trained in practical agriculture. Cotton, corn, and rice 
are grown, with various fruits and vegetables. This 
branch of the school is capable of almost indefinite de- 
velopment, but requires a working capital, which doubt- 
less will be secured in time. Miss Schofield’s work has 
been quiet and persistent. If it has not made the noise 
of some others, it has not been less useful and substantive. 


Japan. 


What kind of a leader is Japan in the sphere of religion 
and morals? Much has been made of the plea that the 
Japanese are ‘‘pagans,’’ and should not therefore be 
allowed a place like that which ‘‘Christian’’ Russia should 
have. Let no mistake be made here. It is true that 
Japan is not by confession a Christian country. But it 
is true too that Japan is not by profession the champion 
of any other form of religion. Her supremacy does not 
mean the enforcement by the State of any religious creed. 
With the Turk goes Mohammedanism, with the Russian 
goes spiritual absolutism under the name Christianity; 
but not so is it with the Japanese. With the Japanese 
goes religious freedom,—tliberty to think, to believe, to 
worship, to live as either Mohammedan or Buddhist or 
Christian, or as a believer or non-believer in any other 
historic or non-historic faith. As a leader of nations, 
therefore, Japan would not be a religious propagandist, 
nor would she be an antagonist of any creed or cult cher- 
ished among men. 

In Japan, Church and State are wholly separate. Spir- 
itually, the people in every way are free from interfer- 
ence by the State, so long as the public peace remains 
undisturbed by them. Freedom, tolerance, untram- 
melled discussion of the questions of religion and of 
morals, is a distinctive feature of the thought and life of 
new Japan. The best religious, philosophic, ethical, and 
social literature of Europe and America is freely current 
among the Japanese to-day, and the intimate knowledge 
of the best writings current in the West displayed by 
scholarly Japanese is remarkable. Especially pertinent 
to this discussion is the attitude of the imperial govern- 
ment toward the distinctive faith of the West,—Chris- 
tianity. This attitude is one of impartial tolerance. No 
government obstacle now stands in the way of any Jap- 
anese who wishes to ally himself with any Christian 
church, be it Greek, Roman, or Protestant. The mis- 
sionary of any religious creed that does not disturb social 
order has free movement and opportunity to work 
throughout the mikado’s empire. Especially is it true 
that among the nobility and upper middle classes the 
practical philanthropies of Christianity are now highly 
honored and served. The splendid imperial Red Cross 
Society adapted from Europe, humane and charitable 
societies of various kinds, methods of general hygiene 
and sanitation, guardianship against epidemic diseases, 
activity in prison reform, aid to sufferers from earth- 
quakes, flood, fire, and other natural calamities,—al 
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these and more agencies are signs of the working of just 
the same spiritual, humanitarian forces that are opera- 
tive among the peoples of Christendom. In Japan to- 
day, in fact, as in free, democratic America, religion is 
relegated to the individual, and is a sacred possession of 
the individual soul. The State does nothing against it: 
the State protects every one in his faith and practice, 
assuring freedom for every one to believe according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. The State expects 
in return only loyal, peaceable citizenship. 

So far as religious belief and practice are concerned, 

then, Japan works after our own ideals. Surely that 
nation is thereby a standard-bearer of civilization. Com- 
pared with the autocracy and intolerance of the State 
Church of the czar, who of us can doubt that Japan’s 
leadership among the peoples of the Far East would be 
that of the true standard-bearer! Were Japan coun- 
sellor and guide in Corea or in Manchuria, the religions 
of the peoples there would remain wholly free to live or 
perish, as growing knowledge or need should bring to 
pass. 
Indeed, in whatever may be the relation of a govern- 
ment to a people I think, from the facts here disclosed, 
Japan may be regarded as the rightful standard-bearer 
of civilization among the peoples of Eastern Asia. 

Japan during the past fifty years has been carried, 
as by leaps, over civil and social changes through which 
the peoples of Europe and America struggled painfully 
forward with the lapse of centuries; and I cannot doubt 
the Japanese, in their government and as a people, 
have entered irrevocably upon our own paths. They 
have come out from ways that were almost wholly alien 
to ours. Henceforth, however, they are to share with us 
in the destiny awaiting nations. They are to be, I am 
convinced, not only coworkers with us of the West in 
the physical and spiritual conquest of the world, but 
they are to be, I believe, also distinguished leaders in 
the inbringing and guidance of those myriads of human- 
kind now excluded from the advance in human prog- 
ress,—I mean the hosts of Eastern Asia. The people of 
Japan are beginning to realize the importance and the 
dignity of their mission, and they are making themselves 
ready to be highly worthy of it. My confidence there- 
fore is firm in their ability to be true allies with the 
world’s present leaders in civilization. They are already 
a valiant standard-bearer of enlightened progress; and, 
now that the course of events has brought them into 
conflict with the encroaching, autocratic empire of the 
czar, I claim for them, without hesitation, the honor of 
bearing the standard which enlightened peoples through- 
out the world have acknowledged as marking the true 
welfare, the peace and prosperity, of humankind. 


Rev. Cray MacCauleéy. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Hinduism. 


From two of our Indian exchanges come the following 
account of Hinduism, which may account for the ease 
with which India is ruled by foreigners :-— 


Perhaps there is no religion so bewildering in its in- 
terminable intricacies and worship as Hinduism. There 
is no system of belief which you can designate as Hindu, 
as popular Hinduism goes. In fact, a Hindu may be- 
lieve whatever he likes, so long as he follows certain rules 
of eating and drinking. Hinduism, in short, has come 
to mean caste. Break the caste rules, and, however 
orthodox your belief might be, you are no longer a Hindu. 
Preserve the rules of caste strictly and scrupulously, 
and you can remain a Hindu, in spite of your heterodox 
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beliefs.... Caste is also terribly handicapping us in 
the direction of political progress. There can be no true 
patriotism, no national unity, so long as even the best 
and noblest of educated men take pride in being the 
members of as exclusive a coterie as possible. As Mr. 
Ranade once remarked, the holiest and best man is he 
who will not allow the shadow of even his nearest and 
dearest friend to fall upon his food. There are castes 
and sects within castes, in every deep there is always a 
lower deep. You have to count them not by hundreds, 
but by thousands. There are certain Brahman castes 
in Upper India in which the husband cannot eat the 
food cooked by his wife, if she happens to belong to a 
sub-caste below his in the social scale. Can human 
stupidity go further? And as long as these innumera- 
ble subdivisions with their thousands of petty and harass- 
ing differences last we cannot have any patriotism, any 
nationality. 


The Bible in the Schools. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


The Catholic archbishop of Chicago has attacked the 
public schools because of their lack of religious training. 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently declared the 
use of the Bible in schools to be contrary to the consti- 
tutional prohibition of sectarian instruction. The de- 
cision was rendered in a case in which Catholics sought 
to exclude the Bible. In several other States there have 
been similar decisions. 

While Catholics are impolitic in opposing the use of 
the Bible (when at the same time they attack the schools 
on the ground that they do not give religious instruc- 
tion), the only position which Americans can consistently 
take is to make the schools purely secular. Their pa- 
trons are Jews, Catholics, Methodists, Unitarians, agnos- 


.tics, and many other kinds of believers and unbelievers; 


and the rights of all are entitled to equal respect. As 
the schools are for all, and not for arty sect or class, the 
special religion of none should be taught. The only fair 
course is to exclude all religious instruction. 

This need not injuriously affect any religion. There 
are enough other opportunities to teach religion. In 
the Sunday-school, the family, and the church there is 
abundant provision for religious training. If the church 
cannot teach religion, it cannot justify its own existence. 
If it must shift its distinctive work—religious training— 
on to another department of life,—the school,—people 
will naturally ask what the clergy are doing with the 
vast array of men and millions of money. which are de- 
voted to church purposes. It is humiliating for the 
church to confess itself a failure in the purpose for which 
it was established, and so to declare itself but a fifth 
wheel in our civilization. 

Religious instruction is not necessary,in teaching any 
of the common-school branches. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing,—all may be taught 
without reference to religion. Catholics do not spell 
differently from Methodists or Jews. Geometry and 
chemistry are the same for all. To call it ‘‘godless in- 
struction’’ where no religion is taught is like calling it 
godless banking or godless football where no religion is 
recognized. The people who make the charge of god- 
lessness do not claim that saloons are godless, or that 
separate ones are needed where their own faith may 
be inculeated, although many youths get their chief 
training in the saloons. 

Moral instruction can be imparted without religion. 
Morality is the same for all civilized peoples, and the 
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public schools can inculcate it without injustice to any. 
The little that any sect holds as peculiar can be taught 
in its own churches or schools, as also the few peculiar 
motives to morality which it thinks it has. Most public 
schools give systematic moral instruction; and no man’s 
religion is prejudiced thereby. Moral instruction is 
also indirectly inculcated through school discipline in 
obedience, politeness, kindness, manliness, cleanliness, 
punctuality, industry, and the other virtues; and the 
children of our public schools are known to be as good 
as any others in morality as well as in intelligence. 

There is little occasion, however, for any class to at- 
tack the use of the Bible in the public schools. Those 
who think religious instruction should be given know 
that the Bible alone is acceptable to all, since all Amer- 
ican religions accept this book, and differ only in its in- 
terpretation. The few who do not (the wt" .cvers) 
rarely object to its use, thinking it harmless, if worth- 
less. The Catholics, who alone make serious opposition, 
have a needless fear of it; and they might let all their 
people read it, as do Protestants, without perceptibly 
influencing their faith. The little that can be said in 
school is not worth the ado that is made over it. 

The American policy is to maintain the public schools 
at any price. Our people are convinced that they are 
the mainstay of our political institutions. Aiericans 
will never surrender them, but will rather view with 
distrust any who attack them under pretext of opposing 
the Bible or ‘‘godlessness.’’ Where no objection is 
made to the Bible in the schools, we may consistently 
let it be read, like any other book, as in the country 
and small towns. But, where serious opposition is raised, 
we should respect the equal rights of all, and make the 
school and religion as separate as Church and State 
are. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


Lincoln and Free Institutions. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS3 


The character of Abraham Lincoln is not a difficult 
one to analyze. His was not a complex life. In account- 
ing for him, we do not have to weigh and balance nicely 
the influences of wealth, refined surroundings, cities, 
educational institutions, or cultivated friends. No: 
Lincoln was a child of the people. He grew up exactly 
as did hundreds of boys in the Central West some sev- 
enty-five years ago: therefore epitomized in him are the 
characteristics of the plain American people. His ca- 
reer is well worth our attention. Because he stands 
forth so nobly, so unselfishly in the hours of trial, we come 
to have greater respect for those whom he typifies and 
represents. Knowing, as Lincoln did, the very heart 
of his countrymen, he had an abiding confidence in 
freedom: he was willing to trust to the goodness or rather 
to the good sense of the people. As a result of this, he 
believed in free institutions, the free school, the free 
ehurch, the free press, free speech, free contract. He 
believed in such free institutions because he believed 
they were righteous institutions, and in the end would 
conduce to the general welfare and happiness. 

‘“‘Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.’’ So rings forth in no uncertain note 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. ‘‘It is for us, the living, 
to resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation under God shall have a new birth of 
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freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.”’ 

Do we thus highly resolve to-day? Because of the 
things this nation suffered during the Civil War are 
we more regardful of individual right and liberty than 
ever before? Who is prepared to answer this question 
in the affirmative ? 

In a recent speech of President Eliot there is this state- 
ment: ‘‘Democratic society believes fundamentally in 
seeking the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
in seeking this greatest good through freedom, order, 
justice, and good will. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century it believed that the greatest good of 
the greatest number was consistent with the largest 
freedom of the individual. During the last half of the 
century it seems to have experienced some revulsions 
of feeling with regard to personal liberty. It has seemed 
willing to sacrifice the welfare of the individual to the 
supposed welfare of the mass, to abridge the liberty of 
the individual for the supposed collective benefit of his 
class.” 

The growth of class feeling is the growth ofganti-demo- 
cratic feeling. President Eliot says there is a very ap- 
preciable growth of class feeling,—on the one hand the 
laboring men of the United States, banded together under 
their own unions; on the other hand, and opposed to 
these unions, various capitalistic associations. ‘‘They 
are both fighting organizations,’ continues Harvard’s 
president, ‘‘and all fighting abridges individual lib- 
erty,—indeed, puts an end to it for a time.”’ 

These statements, proceeding from a trained mind, 
are not denied. Indeed, both on the capitalistic side 
and on the labor side, the necessity for class organ- 
ization is often enthusiastically defended. Class feel- 
ing is also growing in the social world as well as in the 
industrial world. We do not pretend to-day to have 
anything like social equality; ‘‘nor is it well that we 
should,” said a gentleman to me in a conversation on 


* this subject. 


It cannot truthfully be said that this government 
to-day is a government by the people nor for the people; 
2.¢., for the benefit of the whole people. In certain States 
—notably, Pennsylvania and Mississippi—it is a govern- 
ment of the few, carried on for the interests and benefit 
of the few, and frankly admitted to be such. 

Nor again can it be said that it is a country. where a 
man is free to invest in what business he desires, free to 
employ such workmen as he desires, and free to engage 
in such labor as he desires. We all know that it is im- 
possible to enter certain lines of business, notably the 
production of oil, dressed beef, etc. While no law on 
the statute book forbids, yet dominating organizations 
forbid, and with just as autocratic power as that supposed 
to be wielded by the Czar of all the Russias. We know 
just as well that, if we are building a house, we cannot 
employ at our own discretion a plumber who is not of 
a union, a carpenter who is not of a union, or a brick- 
layer who is not of a union; and we know too that, if 
we ourselves happen to be a plumber, carpenter, brick- 
layer, mason, our chances of obtaining employment are 
of the poorest unless we join some labor association and 
are willing to be governed and managed by its rules and 
methods of procedure. 

Lincoln believed in a government for the average man: 
he believed in a democracy. He thought the plain, 
ordinary man could be trusted. 

Jesus believed in the common people: he believed in 
the goodness at the heart of the average man. He se- 
lected his disciples from the farmers, fishermen, and the 
like. They proved not unworthy of his trust and con- 
fidence. 
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The Declaration of Independence was conceived in 
the spirit of faith and fellowship. ‘‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created free and equal.” 
One has to have faith in God to say that, and mean it,— 
faith that God is our Father and the Father of all men, 
and that we are really brethren. 

Among the cardinal virtues I place after faith and 
fellowship peace. A man cannot be a peace-lover and 
a peace-maker unless he has learned to forgive. For- 
giveness is implied in the very thought of peace. 

Try Lincoln by that test. How nobly he responds 
when, after the bitterest of wars, when he is maligned 
and spoken against on every side, he nevertheless can 
stand forth and say from his heart: ‘‘With malice toward 
none, with charity toward all.... The man does not 
live who is more devoted to peace than I am”’! 

Lincoln, I said, typifies the plain people of the United 
States. His limitations, his defects, are their limitations 
and defects: his excellences and virtues I like to think 
are their excellences and virtues. What were some of 
his limitations? Precisely those you will find among 
the farmers and villagers of the Central West. He was 
awkward, careless in dress, ir ordinary speech and in 
manner oblivious to the esthetic and the artistic,—to 
the niceties of well-bred society. He was broad in an- 
ecdote and story to a point positively displeasing to a 
sensitive ear. Yet underneath, at heart, he was brave, 
true, honest, magnanimous, and loving; and, because 
of has moral worth, we can afford to overlook the other 
things, the deficiencies, and enshrine him in our hearts 
as the first American. 

You and I,—have we no duties to perform? Are 
there no outlets to-day for our political and religious 
activities? This life of Lincoln’s, if it teaches us noth- 
ing else, teaches us how to have faith in our country 
and in its principles. Are we inspired by that faith? 
It teaches us to trust, to trust our countrymen, to trust 
the good God who directs all. Do we so trust? It 
teaches us to exhibit fellowship. The attempt to be 
exclusive is the attempt of a little nature. Why should 


we draw lines between the foreigner and the native, the. 


Southerner and the Northerner, the workman and his 
employer, between the woman who lives in the South 
End and the woman who lives in the North End? It 
teaches us to practise forgiveness. Can you forgive? 
There are the workmen who went on a strike just at a 
critical moment, and made you lose hundreds of dollars: 
do you still feel hard and bitter toward them? ‘There 
is the woman who said such disagreeable things about 
you last summer: can you forgive her? There is the man 
who did you such a mean turn: do you say you cannot 
let that pass? Well, then, until you do you can hardly 
measure up fully to the height of a representative Amer- 
ican. Faith, Fellowship, Peace; and yet one thing more 
this life of Lincoln teaches us, it is to hope. A believing 
man is a hopeful man. Is there any reason why you and 
I cannot hope that there is a good time coming, that 
justice and right are sure to conquer, and that, sooner 
or later, here, in these United States, the angels’ song 
of ‘‘peace, good will to men,’’ will be not a far-off dream, 
but a reality? 

If you so hope, then you have entered into the true 
American spirit. It is for you, for me, to be dedicated 
to the unfinished work of Lincoln’s, to the unfinished 
work which the soldiers of Gettysburg and every battle- 
field of the war left for us todo. In so far as we put into 
effect the principles of democracy, we help on toward 
the glorious consummation; in so far as we practise broth- 
erhood, we do the same; in so far as we try to give to every 
man liberty, freedom, opportunity, we help to make real 
the principles of our loved land. We help forward the 
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cause for which Lincoln died, the cause for which Christ 
died: we help forward the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 


BosTon, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 
Hymn of Praise. 


BY RICHARD HOE BARROWS, 


When eastern skies grow silvery gray, 
And birds their early matins sing, 

Awakening, Lord, to praise and pray, 
Our souls their loving tributes bring, 


When mid-day sun with regal rays 

Floods the glad earth with golden glow, 
We tender thee our ardent lays, 

Thou source from whom all blessings flow 


As softly falls the evening dew, 
And shadows veil the land and sea, 
Still do our souls their songs renew, 
And sweet communion hold with thee, 


In silent watches of the night, ~™ 

When moon and stars shine forth thy praise, 
We muse on thee, thou soul’s delight, 

And in thy love would rest our days 


Consideration of the Nearest. 


You, therefore, if you are wise, my son, will entreat 
the gods to pardon you if you have been wanting in re- 
spect toward your mother, lest, regarding you as an 
ungrateful person, they should be disinclined to do you 
good; and you will have regard also to the opinion of 
men, lest, observing you to be neglectful of your parents, 
they should all condemn you, and you should then be 
found destitute of friends. For, if men surmise that you 


-are ungrateful towards your parents, no one, will believe 


that, if he does you a kindness, he will meet with grati- 
tude in return. 

Do you reflect how much grieyous trouble you have 
given your mother by your peevishness, by voice, and 
by action, in the day and in the night, and how much 
anxiety you have caused her when you were ill? Yet 
you are displeased at your mother, although you well 
know that, whatever she says, she not only says nothing 
with intent to do you harm, but that she wishes you 
more good than any other human being. For my part, 
I think, if you cannot endure such a mother, you cannot 
endure anything that is good. 

Socrates, having observed that two brothers well known 


to him were at variance with each other, said to one,.-. 


‘“Tell me, you surely are not one of those men, are you, 
who think wealth more valuable than brothers, when 
wealth is but a senseless thing, and a brother endowed 
with reason; when wealth needs protection, while a 
brother can afford protection; when wealth besides is 
plentiful, and a brother is but one?”’ 

At present you are in the same case as if the two hands, 
which the gods have made to assist each other, should 
neglect their duty, and begin to impede each other, 
Would it not be a great folly and misfortune to use for 
our hurt what was formed for our benefit? And indeed, 
as it appears to me, the gods have designed brothers to 
be of greater mutual service than the hands or feet or 
eyes or other members which they have made in pairs 
for men; for the hands, if required to do things for the 
same time, at greater distance than a fathom, would be 
unable to do them, the feet cannot reach two objects 
at the same time that are distant even a fathom, and 
the eyes, which seem to reach to the greater distance, 
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cannot, of objects that are much nearer, see at the same 
time those that are before and behind them: but brothers, 
if they are in friendship, can, even at the greatest dis- 
tance, act in concert and for mutual benefit.— Xenophon. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Problem for Baltimore. 


BY REV. ALFRED R. HUSSEY. 


For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.—LUKE xii. 15. 


In this life of ours how brief is the transition from 
apathy to attention! How little time is necessary to 
transform flat monotony into hours filled with dramatic 
interest! In very truth, we know not what shall be on 
the morrow. Existence is essentially bound up with 
the unexpected. We live along from day to day, meet- 
ing our average difficulties, receiving our daily bread, 
with sober unconcern. We don’t trouble ourselves very 
much in one way or another. Most of us usually pay 
little heed to heaven or earth, man or God, until there 
comes a time when suddenly, wholly without previous 
warning, there falls a bolt from the blue. A totally un- 
expected catastrophe takes place, and in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the course of life is henceforth 
changed forevermore. Our former progress in that direc- 
tion is completely and ultimately barred. It is as if God 
put forth his hand afresh into the world, giving mankind 
a fresh insight and revelation into ‘“‘the mighty working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” 
And awed by the spectacle, startled into seriousness by 
what we have seen, we can only whisper in utter amaze- 
ment: ‘How is it all possible? How can such things 
ber” 

We ourselves have recently experienced this sensa- 
tion in @ marked degree. With the remainder of our 
city’s population we have been called upon to witness 
a terrible display of elemental force, for many hours 
wholly uncontrolled. Before we could realize the situ- 
ation, we have been awakened from our pettiness and 
triviality, our day of small things, to behold what to 
our startled senses appeared the veritable coming of the 
Lord of hosts, clouds and darkness round about him, 
a fire going before him, and the whole earth looking on 
and trembling. In the day and hour that we knew not, 
the Lord came. When we felt most secure, our prosper- 
ity was changed to adversity, our success became failure. 
Our streets were laid in ruins. The busiest parts of our 
city were covered with such a pall of silence as will not 
be lifted from them for many a long day. And even 
now, after some days have passed since the disaster and 
we have already begun to reckon up our losses, even 
with returning confidence and awakening hope it is evi- 
dent that the consequences are both serious and far- 
reaching. The end is not yet. The way before our city 
is now the way of the cross. Our path is shrouded with 
gathering storm. Grief has come upon us unawares. A 
heavy blow has been inflicted on our business interests. 
Great numbers of men and women have been thrown out 
of employment in the winter season. Equally numerous 
are the people who have suffered loss of property, some 
of whom have lost that from which recovery will be a 
long and arduous task. And these are but the external 
features of our trial. What is far more serious is the 
moral strain to which we are being subjected, the spiritual 
test by which we must still be measured, Did we but 
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know it, we have entered upon a period of moral adjust- 
ment and probation. Our faith is being put to the test. 
Our religion has a chance to show what it is good for. 
Our creed is being challenged to prove its value as a prac- 
tical asset in a time of stress and strain. Not for many 
a long day have the people of our city been made to feel 
with such vividness and force the need of a working re- 
ligious faith that can meet loss and rise above it, do battle 
with affliction, and come forth from the struggle with 
undaunted trust. And it is safe to say that many a 
heart among us has more than once of late re-echoed 
the lament which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
the fallen Wolsey — 


*O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.”’ 


In the conflagration of a week ago more than buildings 
and material possessions were destroyed. On that mem- 
orable Sunday many a faith went up in smoke, many 
a creed, until then considered sound and completely fire- 
proof, showed itself utterly unable to cope with the bur- 
den imposed upon it. Of many a character nothing 
remains to-day but an-.empty, burned-out shell, its 
chambers floorless, windowless, roofless, bared to heaven’s 
winds and rains, and tottering to its inevitable fall, and 
this because the man was somehow disloyal in the day 
of small things. He failed to take proper moral pre- 
cautions. Misfortune came upon him like a thief in the 
night, and found him unprepared. In the hour whereof 
knoweth no man the crisis came and he surrendered. 
He was weighed in the balance, and found wanting. And 
so he stands to-day looking out into the future, careworn 
and despairing and prematurely old. 

But, on the other hand, there are many others who are 
issuing from the struggle with marked difference of be- 
havior. ‘There are not wanting those who can still say, 
with unswerving courage, ‘‘God is, and God is good.” 
Even among those whose losses are excessive will be 
found men—and women too—who have lost with good 
grace, bowing their heads to the inevitable, but still 
going forward to meet the future with undiminished trust. 
Their faith has been saved so as by fire. They have 
reached the nobility of soul which can say with Cowper :— 


‘Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace: 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Faint, yet pursuing, they can look upon defeat, and not 
be moved: they can steadfastly set their hands to the 
new, unwonted tasks with the serenity of him who is 


“Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


And both of these types of thought emphasize’ the 
truth most needed by us now. Both help to make plain 
the attitude of mind and heart most necessary to all. 
The weak, as well as the strong, prove with startling 
clearness that the life is alone worth living which has 
mastered the truth of Jesus’ words,—‘‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth, or in the lack of them.’’ The secret of existence 
is the fact above all other facts that the ‘‘body is more 
than the meat, and the life than the raiment.’”’ ‘There is 
always within our reach something infinitely better and 
more valuable than material wealth. Man has the op- 
portunity to lay up for himself treasures not of earth, 
which moth nor rust nor even fire cannot consume and 
which thieves are wholly unable to break through and 
steal, From the Christian standpoint, property is but 
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a means toward an end,—an important means, it is true, 
but not absolutely necessary. The soul’s the thing: the 
conscience is of greater import. The chief duty of man 
on earth and in heaven is to keep mind and heart strong 
and true and unsullied by'impure concerns, in the spirit 
of Montaigne’s oft-quoted pilot, who said to Neptune, 
in a great tempest, ‘‘O God! thou mayest save me if 
thou wilt, and, if thou wilt, thou mayest destroy me; 
but, whether or no, I will steer my rudder true.” The 
religion of Jesus Christ insists that possessions shall ever 
remain subservient to moral power. ‘‘For what shall it 
profit a man,” asks Jesus, *‘if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?”’ ‘‘For man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by. everything that proceedeth out, of 
the mouth of God.” Better and richer than the things 
seen are the things unseen; ‘‘for the things seen are tem- 
poral, but the things unseen are eternal.’’ More to be 
desired than gold, and sweeter also than honey and the 
honey-comb, are rectitude and integrity, purity and 
loving-kindness, peaceableness and perseverance in well- 
doing. These alone can make earth’s rough places 
smooth or the crooked ways straight. And this is the 
message always necessary for rich, money-loving Amer- 
ica, and this no less is the gospel for stricken Baltimore 
to-day. This is God’s truth which I have seen written 
across the heavens in characters of flame. This is the 
rebuke to our abiding covetousness. I doubt not we 
have needed some such catastrophe as this to denounce 
our Mammon-worship, to overthrow our idols, to show 
the weakness and folly of bowing down before false 
gods. God hereby reminds us of the spiritual duties 
which are ever the weightier matters of the law, saying 
unto us,— 


“Let goods and kindred go 
This mortal life also: 
The body they may kill, 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is forever.”’ 


And now what has this gospel of Christ to say for those 
of us who have lost? What help can Jesus give to those 
directly affected by the great disaster? Only what he 
said to Jairus in his bereavement,—‘‘Fear not, only be- 
lieve.” Just what he said to the weeping mother at 
the gate of Nain,—‘‘Weep not.’”’ Just what he said to 
his despairing followers when they besought him, ‘‘Lord, 
increase our faith,’—‘‘If ye had faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye might say unto this sycamore-tree, Be thou 
plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; 
and it should obey you.’’ With the same purpose of 
arousing your latent spiritual faculties, my friends, Christ 
says to you: “Fear not: Do not give way to vain regrets. 
If you had ever the least moiety of genuine faith, you 
would say to this new and unexpected trial in your path, 
Be thou plucked up and buried deep in the sea of oblivion ; 
and it would obey you.’’ Show yourself superior to your 
loss. If honor but remains, all is by no means gone. If 
you cannot be rich, you can be right. Let your affliction 
call out proportionate strength to bear it. See to it that 
your losses sweeten and do not sour you. Resist not 
evil. Shrink not from discipline, harsh though it be. 
Let it teach you all it can of sympathy and patience and 
self-denial. ‘‘Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.’’ But turn your 
attention inward. Have regard for what God is trying 
to say to your inmost heart. Think too for how much 
we have all to be thankful,—the infinitesimal loss of 
life, the breaking out of the fire on a Sunday when the 
buildings it consumed were emptied of their week-day 
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throngs, and on the first and only day of mild weather 
we have had for three months. Think too of the provi- 
dential change of wind at the moment when the resi- 
dential district was most closely threatened; and, in the 
face of these supernal blessings, can you dare to complain 
ot the deprivation of so many dollars and cents from your 
income, be it large or small? Can you bewail your loss, 
when so much more worth having has been gained? 
Rather accept it all as the crowning trial of your self- 
control. Meet it as a supreme test applied to your dis- 
position, as a challenge to your better nature. Respect 
the adversity as if you heard within it the divine com- 
mand, ‘‘This night thy soul is required of thee.” 

While to those who have not lost, whose property 
passed through the fire unscathed, comes the same 
trumpet-call to Christ-likeness, but in another form, to 
them I say: Your present loss may not be so great; but 
vou stand in no less danger. You are likewise confronted 
by a moral crisis. A magnificent opportunity for help- 
fulness is well within your reach. Now has God brought 
to you an unusually good chance for showing what 
neighborliness lies within your heart. Now is. the time 
for your religion to come to the fore, break through the 
crusts of habit and conventionality already loosening, 
and manifest itself in generosity and practical unselfish- 
ness. Before long material aid will be necessary for the 
unemployed, and it is from you and such as you that the 
bulk of assistance must come. More than ever will you 
be obliged to share your possessions with the poor. But 
more even than material aid will there be a growing 
demand for friendliness, kindness, sympathy. You will 
have need of all your store of that brotherliness which 
is the truest Christianity. During the next few months 
you will have no need for pride. You must put away 
ul narrowness. Have done with ostentation. Come 
out of your previous self-absorption. And think first, 
even as you have never done before, of your neighbor’s 
welfare. Impart to him your optimism. Help him over 
his stumbling-block. Bear his burden not fancifully, 
but in sober earnest. Let him see that he has your com- 
passion. If in no other way, you have at least one chance 
for overcoming your worldliness. You can respect your 
neighbor’s misfortune by abstaining from everything 
that in any way will flaunt your means before his poverty. 
This is no time for gorgeous dressing. Every luxury 
should be abandoned. All entertaining save of the sim- 
plest and most informal kind should cease. Every kind 
of superfluous expense ought now to be abandoned. In 
some such ways as these you can, by the convincing tes- 
timony of personal example, prove to God and man that 
you are not dependent on worldly goods. Possessions 
are with you entirely subsidiary. In your opinion “‘ 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’’ Such is the discipline God asks 
of you and me. ‘The reason for it lies in yonder black- 
ened ruins. By them we are summoned to a period of 
meditation and self-restraint. On Wednesday next a great 
portion of the Christian Church enters upon a fast of 
forty days. But for us here in Baltimore another and 
a larger Lenten season is ordained. For not only forty 
days, but forty times forty, and forty times that, we must 
restrain our appetites, mourn for our sins, and conse- 
crate our lives to nobler purposes. If you would gain 
the season’s highest blessing, then you must rend your 
heart and not your garments, you must loose the bands 
of wickedness, undo heavy burdens, and let the oppressed 
go free. More than usual is this greater Lent to be 


{A fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, © 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. ; = 


a 
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“Tt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate,— 

To circumcise thy life. 


“To show a heart grief-rent 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin,— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 


And this message for the individual likewise belongs to 
every organization among us. In closing, let me suggest 
what it asks of our church and of our city. For, in the 
renewal of activity that is already beginning, the church 
must bear its part. First of all it must do its share in 
keeping before men’s minds the higher aspect of the visi- 
tation we have undergone. Her voice must in no wise 
falter in proclaiming the superiority of spirit over matter, 
the essential difference between show and substance. 
Her services must breathe as far as possible the spirit of 
hope and encouragement and joy in progress from what 
has been to what is still to be. The worshipper must 
be made to feel the nearness and reality of God’s good- 
ness, and sent back to his work of reconstruction with a 
deeper strength and a more genuine resolution to make 
the new life better than the old. While for the organi- 
zations of the church the obligation is defined with equal 
clearness. Here as elsewhere there must be no waste or 
self-indulgence of any kind. Helpfulness must be the 
watchword of the day, whatever our own hopes for the 
expansion and enlargement of our work here into other 
and hitherto undeveloped fields may have been. They, 
for the time being, must now be laid aside. Whatever 
our plans for the further adornment of our beautiful 
house of worship, I believe it would be wrong to proceed 
with them now. To do so would savor too much of 
ostentatious self-indulgence. In the spirit of him who 
said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,” it 
would be a flat denial of our many professions of disciple- 
ship to otherwise than pour out for the needs of the 
community with lavish and unstinted generosity our 
means, our powers, our talents, and to hold nothing 
back. Yorso, and only so, can we prove that Christianity 
is for us a practical religion, and that the spirit of the 
Master has actually possessed our souls. 

The gospel for our city remains, and it seems scarcely 
necessary for me to put it into words. Its most eloquent 
witness has already appeared in the magnificent spirit 
with which our business men have received their trial 
and applied themselves to turning evil into good. So 
much courage and resolution, so much zeal and energy, 
have already been exhibited, and with such good results, 
that it cannot but contain a happy augury for our munic- 
ipal future. What we have needed for long at last gives 
promise of realization: a revival of civic loyalty appears 
to be upon us. A brief twenty hours has been sufficient 
to destroy our old-time lethargy, and replace it with an 
enthusiastic progressiveness of which we may well be 
proud. But even in the first flush of our new devotion 
is there the greater need for our remembering that even 
with its continuance—as Heaven pray it may—the spirit 
of enterprise must still be carried inward to our hearts, 
It will all be unavailing unless it can serve to stimulate 
our deeper loyalty and more unselfish patriotism. A 
new Baltimore is promised us; but it will be only the old 
Baltimore in a new dress unless we can bring to it the 
resolve to exalt the Golden Rule above our bank ac- 
counts, unless we seek first of all those things which 
money cannot buy or sell. Therefore, as we widen our 
streets, let us widen also our hearts; as we increase our 
avenues of commerce, let us no less develop our inter- 
course with the unseen; as we rebuild our waste places 
and restore our ruined buildings, let it be for us a signal 
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to restore our civic purity to its pristine glory, to cast 
out all corruption, to increase and bring to perfection 
our local government with large-minded and far-seeing 
wisdom. The hour demands that we abandon all trivi- 
ality and pettiness, and meet the new tasks with newer 
and more spiritual character. This, and this alone, can 
save us. If we can find this pearl of great price among 
the ashes, then our terrible experience will not have been 
in vain. Ours has long been called the monumental 
city. It is for us, its citizens, to resolve that, whatever 
comes, it shall henceforth be known among men as a 
city of monumental opportunities for the highest culture, 
of monumental faith and hope and charity, in possession 
of those commodities which are alone worthy in the 
sight of God,—honor, chivalry, heroism,—a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God, moral 
strength, fearlessness, consecration. ‘‘For except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that do build 
it. Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” Let us then in every way that lies open 
to us enter upon this new and untried existence with no 
more idle longing for the past; but, girding up our loins 
with self-forgetting zeal, let us go forward with mutual 
forbearance and devotion, that the time may come when 
we shall have beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garlands of praise for the garments of heaviness. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Spiritual Life. 


Turn your quick eye to find life’s noblest things, 
Fetter the self and give the angel wings. aa 
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The bread of life is love; the salt of life is work; the 
sweetness of joy, poesy; the water of life, faith.—Mrs. 
Jameson. 

& 

Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully, and let tf! - 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike, like the sunshine of the Almighty.—J. F. Clarke. 


ss 


All truly wise thoughts have been thought already 
thousands of times; but, to make them truly ours, we 
must think them truly over again honestly, till they take 
root in our personal experience.—Goethe. 


8 


I believe that there is no away, that no love, no life, 
goes ever from us: it goes as He went, that it may come 
again, deeper and closer and surer, to be with us always 
even to the end of the world.—George Macdonald. 


a 


F What little faith you have, only live it for one day, 
and it will be stronger to-morrow. Live with your 
fellow-creatures as their brother to-day, and to-morrow 
God will be felt by you as your Father in heaven the more 
tenderly.—Walliam Mountjford. 


wt 


As the lights of earth are put out one by one, heaven 
makes plainer and plainer revelations; for, ‘‘though 
nothing is farther than earth from heaven, nothing is 
nearer than heaven to earth!’’ The heavens beckon us 
onward, not away from earthly things, but through them 
into spiritual realities —Lucy Larcom. ‘be: Li 
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Literature, 


‘THE NILE Quest. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.35, net.—The romance of discovery, the 
story of persistent human effort which for 
centuries has disregarded danger and death 
in the passion of exploration, is brought out 
more plainly by a sober, veracious account 
of actual experiences than by any highly 
wrought product of imagination. Five in- 
teresting chapters sum up the knowledge of 
the ancients concerning the Nile and current 
traditions about great lakes and snow-coy- 
ered mountains in the interior of Africa, An 
account which was surprisingly near the 
truth was given to the world by writers on 
geography during the first two centuries 
after Christ, but after that time knowledge 
grew less rather than more, until the notable 
advance made by the Portuguese in 1615. 
James Bruce, first of the great British ex- 
plorers who have practically mapped out 
the entire geography of the Nile basin in the 
last centuryand a half; John Hanning Speke, 
second only to Stanley, and who ‘‘broke the 
back’ of the Nile mystery as Stanley did 
that of the Congo; and Schweinfurth, the 
scientist, whose reports on the barbarities of 
the slave-trade did much to bring about its 
abolition by Gordon Pasha and his officers 
years later,—are the four greatest names on 
the roll of honor, which includes, counting 
only those who added definitely to the map 
of the Nile basin and not travellers for other 
than geographical purposes, 34 British, ro 
Germans, 13 French, 4 Italians, 3 Portuguese, 
3 Austro-Hungarians, 2 each of Americans, 
Dutch, Belgians, Swiss, and 1 Turk. 
Among these is one woman, Alexandrine 
Tinne, cruelly murdered by natives despite 
the fact that she left behind her among them 
memories of most considerate treatment and 
acts of constant generosity, widely different 
from deeds that have marred the record of 
too many explorers. This woman, says the 
historian, is the romantic figure in Nile ex- 
ploration. She was only thirty-three when 
she died, charming and accomplished; and 
her memory lingers yet as that of ‘‘a beau- 
tiful and gracious demi-goddess.”’ 


spirit of Italy finds expression. 
handsomely illustrated with portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF A CHILD. 
Winston. 


misty, romantic days of our own childhood, 


dusty days between then and now. Mrs. 


written for children. It frankly and un- 
affectedly recalls memories which might have 
been one’s own, and which cannot seem 
slight to one who is thus led to child fancies 
and hopes and experiences as vivid as most 
of last week’s happenings to the mind turned 
inward. The humiliations that once seemed 
crushing, the unaccountable reticence, or the 
joy for which one could give no reason, the 
fearful fascination in yielding to thoughts 
suggested by the words “forever and ever and 
ever,” the inipressions of books and games 
and ‘verbal no-thoroughfares,”’ come back 
in the reader’s mind as in the writer’s, be- 
cause this is one of those fortunate books 
based not on remarkable or unusual happen- 
ings, but on universal experience; and it 
moves one to tenderness not only for the 
child of long ago, but to all children here 
and now, who are still living in that strange, 
half-understood world of childhood. 


THE BIBLE IN BROWNING. ‘By Minnie 
Gresham Machen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—The need of 
knowing the Bible in order to understand 
other literature has never been more tellingly 
illustrated than in Mrs, Machen’s collection 
and analysis of the Biblical allusions and 
suggestions to be found in the works of 
Browning. It has required marvellous in- 
timacy with both to seize and note the 
many, many passages where the modern 
English poet has drawn from the common 
treasure-house and set off his own thought 
by words of an ancient Hebrew philosopher 
or prophet. Many of the phrases are in 
such daily use that few would have thought 
to seek their origin, while others, that might 
easily puzzle the careless reader, become 
luminous first when seen in their antique 
setting. It is not necessary to accept Mrs. 
Machen’s deductions in full in order to in- 
dorse her conclusion that “Browning loved 
the Bible, and read it and breathed inspira- 
tion from it.” She has done an admirable 
piece of work in thus collating these selec- 
tions. There are three hundred and sixty- 


THE GREAT Ports oF ITaLy. By Oscar 
Kuhns. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2 net.—Prof. Kuhns’s study of Italian lit- 
erature is a distinct and welcome addition 
to popular books on this subject. He dwells 
mainly on the great poets,—Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso; but his inclusion 
of chapters on ‘‘The Origins of Italian Liter- 
ature,” ‘““The Renaissance,’”’ ““The Period of 
Decadence and the Revival,’’ and ‘The 
Nineteenth Century,” connects the periods 
represented by the greatest names and com- 
pletes the book, making it practically a his- 
tory of Italian literature which is far more 
valuable than a more formal treatment could 
have produced. The greater part of the 
book formed part of a volume on the Latin 
and Italian poets, prepared in collaboration 
with Prof. Miller of Chicago University for 
the Chautauqua publications of 1901-02. 
This material,Jhowever, has [been rearranged 
and enlarged, and two new chapters added. 


Prof. Kuhns writes with sympathetic appre- 
ciation, and his illuminating estimates and 
suggestions, together with the judicious se- 
lections and translations, afford the right 
kind of help for the general reader, unac- 
quainted with the Italian language. The 
last two chapters are desirable supplements 
to Howells’s Italian Poets and Greene’s Italian 
Lyrists of To-day, and include a severe but 
well-considered criticism of D’Annunzio and 
a few selections from Fogazzaro, whom he 
pronounces the real leader of Italian liter- 
ature of the present, in whom the better 
The book is 


By Annie Steger 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.—Some of the most fascinating of 
books are those which take us back into the 


and remind us of the things we used to think 
and do which have been crowded out in the 


Winston’s book does not even pretend to be 
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nine Biblical allusions in The Ring and the 
Book alone. 


Cuina’s Book oF Martyrs. By Luella 
Miner. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. $1.50, 
net.—This record of heroic martyrdoms 
and terrible experiences of Chinese Christians 
during the summer of r89c is made up from 
authentic accounts published in denomina- 
tional journals as the facts became known 
and of narratives to which the author listened 
during the siege of Pekin and in the follow- 
ing year of residence in that city. It is a 
painful story, but there is no reason to 
doubt the assurance of the publishers that 
it will act as a stimulus to missionary effort. 
An introduction by Rev. Courtenay H. 
Fenn of the Presbyterian Board sums up 
the various influences which combined to 
produce the uprising, characterizing it as 
primarily anti-foreign, only secondarily anti- 
Christian and anti-missionary, and due to 
the political and commercial aggressions of 
outside powers. More than five hundred 
pages are filled with these stories of indi- 
vidual experiences, and yet they include only 
representative and typical cases out of the 
many that might have been gathered. 
Thirty or more illustrations from photo- 
graphs have been included. ; 


WITNESSES OF THE Licut. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25 net—The Noble lectures at 
Harvard College commemorate and extend 
the mission of William Belden Noble, a fol- 
lower of the teachings of Jesus and in deep 
sympathy with the inclusive spirit of Phillips 
Brooks. ‘They are to have a scope “as wide 
as the highest interests of humanity.” Last 
spring they were given by Dr. Gladden, who 
chose to study the lives of a few men who 
stood in widely separated generations and 
represented—though not one of them was 
professionally or distinctively a religious 
teacher—the truth that was in Jesus. These 
representatives—Dante, Victor Hugo, Fichte, 
Wagner, Ruskin, and Michel Angelo—were 
selected just because they stood outside of 
organized Christianity, and so illustrate the 
truth that the kingdom of heaven is larger 
than the visible Church. In the light of 
this: intention these biographical sketches 
take on deep significance; and given, as they 


were, to students, and in a fashion that young — 


men could enjoy and appreciate, there seems 
no doubt that they must have helped for- 
ward the purpose of the founder. In book 
form they will reach many, many more, to 
their profit and delight. 


THE THOUGHTLESS THOUGHTS OF CARISA- 
BEL. By Isa Carrington Cabell. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—The brill- 
iancy, good humor, and pointed satire of 
these reflections about men, women, and 
things, cover a fund of common sense and a 
deal of worldly wisdom. The chapters have 
appeared—or so it is understood—in the 
Baltimore Sun, where their wit and gayety 
attracted attention, and led to their publica- 
tion in this form. ‘Janet’s Mamma,’’ who 
discusses such fascinating topics as ‘““Do Men 
Propose?’ “The New Man,” “Love and 
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Forty,” ‘‘The New Etiquette,” and twenty- 
five or more other subjects equally promis- 
ing, is revealed as one of the women who are 
always good company and whose nioods are 
too various to be taken for granted. She 
scorns the prosaic virtue of consistency, and 
is never afraid to speak out her opinion of 
the moment, regardless of its relation to the 
opinions of yesterday. 


THE O’Ruppy. By Stephen Crane and 
Robert Barr. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50——This is the un- 
finished novel of Stephen Crane, completed 
by the ready wit and sympathy of his in- 
timate friend. It is a lively romance, with 
plenty of sturdy fighting and rollicking love- 
making, in which the bold assurance of the 
O’Ruddy wins out, and his English bride 
becomes the happy mother of Terence and 
Michael and Kathleen and Patrick and Don- 
ovan and Bridget and one or two more, all 
bound to inherit the beauty of the mother 
and the bravery of their Irish father. 


FLORESTANE, THE TROUBADOUR. By 
Julia De Wolf Addison. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.—The general character of 
this medieval romance of Southern France 
is fairly well indicated in the title, and the 
wooing and winning of the gentle poet, en- 
chanting by his rose velvet garments and 
white plumes as well as by his love poems 
and chivalric devotion to his lady, is told 
with poetic imagination. Advantage has 
naturally been taken of such picturesque 
material as the Court of Love and other 
medieval institutions offer, and the result 
is a pretty story of love and adventure. 


Miscellaneous. 


A volume of Alexander Smith’s essays— 
Dreamthorp—is published in an interesting, 
illustrated edition by I..C. Page & Co, Here 
is the literary gossip of ‘‘A Shelf in my Book- 
case,”’ the stern study of a public execution 
with its touching contrasts in “A Lark’s 
Flight,”” the large mournfulness of ‘‘Death 
and Dying,” the delightful talk “On Vaga- 
bonds,” and twice as many more of the 
essays which have made the author’s name 
famous among those who still believe that 
the essay is *‘the most gentlemanly form of 
literature.” ($1.50.) 


With infrequent hesitation or dissent we 
have heretofore hailed Mr. Mosher’s Bzibelot 
as a delightful publication, exquisite in the 
beauty of its form, wonderful for its inexpen- 
siveness, and commendable for the judicious 
selection of the matter reproduced. If the 
two latest numbers, January and February, 
do not reach the height of the best things 
given heretofore, they wear their difference 
with a peculiar loveliness and charm. ‘The 
matter carried through the two numbers is 
that of Maurice Hewlett’s Masque of Dead 
Florentines. It was originally published 
soon after his Earth-work in Tuscany, 
which is still for many persons the most 
lovely product of his art. The spirit breath- 
ing through the masque is that of the 
Earth-work, Here are Dante and Beatrice, 
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Petrarch and Laura, Boccaccio and Fiam- 
metta, Botticelli and Simonetta, and many 
other great or lovely ones whom we have 
met, if nowhere else, with Dante and Virgil, 
threading the steep sides of hell. The gen- 
eral conception and the particular repre- 
sentation have a rare beauty and distinc- 
tion, and particular felicities of form and 
phrase abound. An illustrative passage 
from Symonds’s Renaissance, printed as an 
appendix, is a very real help to our appre- 
ciation of these “‘dear, dead women” and 
full-natured men. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Dreaming of Santa Claus. Violin and piano. By Paul 
Miersch. 
A Prayer for Faith. Sacred Song. By J.C. Bartlett. 
Christmas Bells. Forviolinand piano, By Paul Miersch. 
Oh that I had Wings. Sacred ge By A. M. Barnes. 
Frolic under the Christmas Tree. By Paul Miersch. 
Red asa Rose. Polkafor piano. By T. H. Rollinson. 
A Love Song. For medium voice. By Anice Terhune. 
oe theiSnowflakes. Violin and piano. By Paul 
iersc 
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Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
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THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
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NAZARETH 
By CAROLINE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
11th Series. No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
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The Dome. 
The Camel Legend. 


In Camel Land—’ twas years ago — 
(As all the early records show) 

Mr. and Mrs. Camel tall 

Had on their backs no hump at all. 


When the two babies came to bless 

Their home with camel loveliness, 

Their joy was full. ‘‘ Dear wife,’’ said he, 
“Our boys are straight as straight can be!”’ 


But when their age was six or eight 
(It pains me this fact to relate), 
The parents’ counsels (so they say) 
The boys neglected to obey. 


‘Oh, sit up straight!” the mother cried, 
When the round shoulders she espied. 

“ You’ll be humpbacked unless you do,”’ 
The father said,— “a thing you’ll rue!” 


But, no; the boys had their own way, 
Refusing counsel to obey, 
Until — too late to change, alack! — 
Each had a hump upon his back. 
— Band of Mercy, Sydney. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Johnny helped. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


It wasn’t often that Johnny had to be 
left alone for a whole afternoon; but Lena 
was ill with the grippe, and couldn’t even 
wait on the table, although mamma had 
four friends to luncheon. He couldn’t visit 
with Harold or Isabel, because they both 
had the measles. In fact, measles and 
mumps together had broken up the kinder- 
garten for nearly a week, and Johnny had 
trotted round after his busy mother all the 
morning as she made the beds, took out the 
silver, arranged the flowers, consulted with 
cook, and ran upstairs half a dozen times to 
see if Lena didn’t feel just a little bit better, 
poor thing! 

Then, when “the pretty ladies” came and 
he was allowed to sit at the table with them 
instead of having his luncheon with Lena, 
he was so pleased and proud that he didn’t 
mind at all because they were all going off 
to the club in the afternoon and he must 
stay alone. 

“Really, I wouldn’t go out at all,” his 
mother had said at the luncheon table, “‘if 
I hadn’t promised to open the discussion.” 

“Oh, Johnny will not mind for once,” said 
Mrs, Churchill, Johnny’s mother’s most ‘‘nin- 
timate” friend, just as Harold was Johnny’s. 

“No, I suppose he doesn’t mind for once,” 
echoed his mother rather doubtfully. “He 
is my helper-boy; and he can build with his 
blocks and he can look at his picture-books 
and he can play with his railroad cars and, 
if he is tired, he can go out and stay with 
cook.” 

Johnny looked wise and said nothing; but 
his eyes danced and his dimples twinkled, 
because he knew already what he was going 
to do. He had heard what his mother said 
when she had given her hair the parting pat 
before her mirror and started downstairs to 
receive her guests. She said:— 

“There, I’ve done every single thing this 
morning except dusting the library. Per- 
haps I shall have time to do it after the club 
and before papa comes home.” 
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Now don’t you see what Johnny was going 
to do? Why, dust the library, of course, 
just as any helper-boy would wish to do for his 
mother. So, as soon as the ladies had each 
kissed him good-bye, and his mother twice, 
and the house was still, he began. 

Johnny knew where Lena kept the big 
feather duster. He could never remember 
to want it except when she was using it, 
though, dusting the gas fixtures or the pict- 
ure frames; and so this was a good time to 
take it. Lena always used nice, soft, square 
cloths for most of the dusting; but he didn’t 
know where those were. Never mind! A boy 
mustn’t be particular when he is helping 
his mother; and here was papa’s muffler, 
which looked almost like a duster and would 
do nicely. He remembered how Lena al- 
ways rinsed out the dusters after using them 
and how the dirt came right out. So it 
couldn’t hurt the muffler, and it would be 
fun to wash it. 

Then Johnny went to work. He began 
on the radiator, and then he scrubbed the 
corner of the floor where the rug didn’t 
come. The radiator or something was very 
dusty, and the muffler looked very dingy. 
He did not like to stop then to wash it, so he 
flicked the feather brush over the piano, and 
with infinite pains he moved the chairs so 
that he could climb on them and reach the 
pictures. He didn’t see the scratches he 
made, but he was sorry he caught his heel 
in the fringe of the arm-chair when he got 
down and tore off a strip of it. He looked 
at it sorrowfully, but then he knew he couldn’t 
help it. 

He was getting tired and dusty himself, 
and it wasn’t quite so much fun as it was at 
first. Besides, it was rather discouraging to 
knock a vase of flowers from the top of the 
low bookcase, and see the water run down 
on the books and make a puddle on the rug. 
It was even worse to cut his pink forefinger 
with the glass when he was mopping up the 
water with the muffler, and he felt almost 
as if he would like to run out in the kitchen 
and stay with cook. 

Cook would probably make foolish remarks 
about the water and the mussed-up flowers, 
so Johnny thought he had better get things 
nice and clean first. He squeezed his finger 
as hard as he could, and three round drops 
of blood came out. He wanted to save 
them to show to his mother, and so he held 
his little fat hand straight out in front of 
him while he picked up the flowers with the 
other hand and threw them in the fireplace. 
Then he leaned up against the Morris chair 
to rest himself; and he forgot all about his 
finger, and the three drops of blood were 
wiped off on the blue sofa-pillow before he 
knew it. Well, they were not lost, anyway; 
and mamma could see how he was hurt. 

The muffler was too wet and stringy for 
any more dusting, and luckily Johnny re- 
membered that Lena used a broom when 
she cleaned up. When he brought it and 
tried to sweep, he didn’t like it at all. The 
broom was heavy and went in queer places, 
and it made his hands ache. Why, when he 
was sweeping the rug in front of papa’s desk 


with one end of it, the other end banged |. 


right into the little brass clock and knocked 
itover, Luckily it didn’t break, It stopped 
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ticking; but the hands were there and the 
glass was all right when Johnny climbed on 
the desk and set it up again. He concluded 
it must have run down and ought to be 
wound up. But Johnny was a good boy. 
He had been told never to touch the key 
of the clock, and he didn’t. 

He was just thinking he ought to put back 
the chairs when he walked backward into 
the waste-basket and sat down very sud- 
denly. The papers were all scattered and 
the basket just a little bit broken. “But 
it will hold paper all right,’ Johnny com- 
forted himself. 

But that was the last straw. Johnny 
knew then that he was lonesome, and de- 
cided to go out to see cook and push the 
chairs back afterwards. So he went to the 
kitchen. 

“And is it mischief ye’ve been in, Master 
Johnny?” asked cook good-naturedly. 

“No, I’ve just been helping mother,” re- 
turned Johnny with an angelic smile on his 
hot little face. ’‘And now I’ve come for 
a cooky, and please tell me the story of 
London Bridge.” 

So cook sat down in the rocking-chair and 
took Johnny up in her arms. 

“As I was going over London Bridge, I 
found a penny, and with the penny I bought 
a kid. Kid wouldn’t go, See by the moon- 
light it’s half-past midnight, time kid and 
I were at home an hour and a half ago. 
Went along a little farther, and came to a 
stick. Pray, stick, whip kid, kid won’t go. 
See by the moonlight’’— 

“Was the kid a little boy?’ asked Johnny 
mischievously; for he knew the answer, the 
little rogue! 

“Oh, go ’way wid ye! A kid is a small 
goat, to be sure.” And cook told the story 
through to the end, when the dog began to 
worry the cat, and the cat began tocatch 
the rat, and the rat began to gnaw the rope, 
and the rope began to hang the butcher, 
and the butcher began to kill the ox, and 
the ox began to drink the water, and the 
water began to quench the fire, and the fire 
began to burn the stick, and the stick began 
to whip the kid, and the kid began to go. 

“T wish I had a kid,” murmured Johnny 
drowsily; for that story always made him 
sleepy. Perhaps he slept a little bit; for, 
when, he started up, cook was saying, “There, 
your mother is coming. Now run to meet 


her, and tell her what a good, quiet little boy ~ 


you have been all the afternoon and never 
troubled cook a bit.’ 

So Johnny ran to the door and held up 
his rosy mouth to be kissed. 

“Bless your dear heart!’ said his mother. 
‘‘What has my helper-boy been doing all the 
long afternoon?” 

“OQ mummy dear,” cried Johnny, “I did 
help you awful lots; but I didn’t push the 
chairs back yet, and I bleeded my finger, and 
cook told me the London Bridge story, and 
I’m awful glad you’ve come!’ 

Mamma drew off her gloves and took out 
her hat pins, while Johnny ran to ask cook 
to get his supper ready; for it was five 
o'clock. 

Then mamma went to the library and took 
one long look. She saw the scratched chairs 
and the hanging fringe and the broken vase 
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and the silent clock and the scattered papers 
and the battered basket and the wet spots 
on the carpet and the stains on the blue 
sofa-pillow. She caught her breath, and 
then, yes, then she laughed softly. Then 
she went and thanked Johnny for trying so 
hard to help her; and Johnny’s eyes shone 
like stars and his dimples twinkled, and he 
clasped her neck ardently, as he said,— 

“O my mummy dear, I’m always and 
always going to be your helper-boy!’ Now 
isvt it good that mothers understand ? 

When papa came home that night and 
the two sat in the library together while 
Johnny was sleeping the sleep of the truly 
good, papa said, “Don’t you think a sound 
whipping would have been more to the 
point?’ But mother shook her head and 
smiled. 

“No, it was all my fault. Next time I'll 
plan something for him. And then, you 
know, he is so little, and he really wanted 
to help.” 


Giving. 


I would not be a selfish child, 
For early I was taught 
To give a part of all I have, 
As generous children ought, 
Not keeping everything myself, 
But sharing it with others. 
So, when I had the whooping-cough, 
I gave it to my brothers. 


Last winter I was kept at home. 
The doctor came each day. 
We had a card outside our door 
To warn our friends away. 
No one might come to visit us ; 
Yet, doing what I could, 
I gave my scarlet fever 
To half the neighborhood. 


And so it was with measles, 
And so with chicken-pox : 
I gave them to my little friends 
On three surrounding blocks. 
And now that we are well again, 
It makes me laugh— ha! ha! — 
To think that, when I had the mumps, 
I gave them to papa! 
— Harper's Bazar. 


Speckle and Cockey-Lockey. 


Our little speckled hen came walking 
across the grassy yard with her procession 
_ of eight tiny chickens. Clucking and fussing, 
she drew up before the open kitchen door, 
while the whole brood murmured a soft ap- 
peal for food. Mammy Nell burst out laugh- 
ing, and called to me :— 

“Jes’ come here, chile. Little Speckle 
done come ter life en brung her chillun wi’ 
her!” 

This is how little Speckle came into notice; 
and indeed she was always making such a 
fuss about her family, she was not easily 
ignored. It was quite late in the spring 
when she appeared with her brood, and she 
could not be induced to quit them until they 
were more than well grown. Indeed, they 
left her; and, after the manner of chickens, 
they would have lost their identity, except 
that a fine young rooster became so devoted 
to his little mother that he was nearly always 
at-her side. 

Well, it was not strange that the following 
spring I looked with interest to the setting 
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of our little hen. One day my husband 
brought in a small basket, holding it care- 
fully. 

“Our kind neighbor,” he said, ‘‘has sent 
you some guinea-fowl.eggs. There are just 
a dozen, and it is time to set them. We can 
put them under a hen.” 

“Then give them to Little Speckle,” I 
answered. “She is such a cunning little 
creature, it will amuse us to watch her.” 

Well, the eggs were set; and in due time 
Spec, all a-flutter as usual, was put into a 
coop with ten lovely, tiny guineas. They 
were such a pretty sight, with their bright 
twinkling eyes, downy bodies, and dainty, 
rosy feet. But wild—they were like birds 
of the forest. 

After a week or so, one warm day Speckle 
was let out of the coop to roam about the 
yard with her small charges. At the very 
first opportunity they made their escape 
into the orchard, and were not seen until 
nightfall brought them back again, with their 
poor mother too tired even to fuss. And 
now ensued what must have been a strange, 
awful period in the life of poor Little Spec. 
That wild brood gave her a course of ad- 
ventures that brought her nearly to her 
death. They never walked—they raced 
over the farm, stopping to snatch a tempt- 
ing morsel now and then, springing at food as 
though only a moment was allowed for re- 
freshment, and then dashing away again, 
flying over low bushes and running through 
others, the poor mother streaking after them. 
They were occasionally to be met is the woods 
or orchard, Spec always expostulating, but 
seemed only bent on one thing,—to lose her. 

A week went by, and every night, weary 
and bedraggled, utterly disreputable and 
down-hearted, poor Speckle brought her 
wild, handsome young brood home to rest. 
But, unexpectedly to her, a happy change 
came, which made us wonder if chickens are 
not thinking folk after all. You have not 
forgotten the young rooster, Spec’s devoted 
son? He had been spared when others of 
his kin had been sold or eaten; and now he 
came to the front, as is the habit of but few 
step-brothers. 

He must have become day nurse or at- 
tendant; for the very next morning, as we 
looked out to see poor Speckle and her brood 
go forth like little Arabs, Cockey-Lockey, 
as we called him, took her place, and stalked 


after them with pride and authority. It 
was as if he had said :— 
“T’ll have no more of this business. Your 


mother is too frail to stand it, and hereafter 
I will see that you come to no harm. You 
needn’t think you can tire me. My legs 
are longer and stronger than your pink ones.” 

And so it was. Speckle watched them 
out of sight, and then began to look after 
her wants; but we noticed that she never 
went far from her coop, and, when Cockey- 
Lockey brought them home at night, with 
not one missing, she ran to meet them, and 
brooded over the wild things tenderly, as 
though glad to welcome them back. 

Well, every morning after that, until the 
guineas were able to look out for themselves, 
did the faithful Cockey-Lockey perform his 
task, while his mother undertook the nightly 
duty.—Our Animal Friends. 
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“Bobby was ten years old, and an alarm- 
ingly light-hearted and careless young per- 
son. It was supposed, however, that he 
would be capable of escorting his grand- 
mother to the family Christmas dinner, 
one block away from her home, without 
mishap. 

He was tall for his age, and he offered his 
arm to his grandmother in a gallant and sat- 
isfactory manner as they started off together. 

“TI hope he will remember that she is al- 
most ninety, and not try to hurry her. I’m 
sure I’ve cautioned him enough,” said Bob- 
by’s mother, as she began to dress her younger 
children. But, when she arrived at the fam- 
ily party, it appeared that grandmother 
had turned her ankle, and was lying on the 
lounge. 

“Bobby,” said the mother reproachfully, 
“where were you when grandma slipped?” 

“Now I won’t have that boy blamed,” 
said grandmother briskly, smiling up into 
Bobby’s remorseful face. “We came to 
a fine ice slide, and he asked me if I thought 
we could do it, and I told him I did. And 
I want you children to remember one thing: 
when you get to be’most ninety, you'll count 
a turned ankle a small thing compared with 
having somebody forget that you’ve out- 
lived everything but rheumatism and sit- 
ting still. Anybody that likes can rub this 
ankle a minute or two with some liniment, 
but I want Bobby next me at dinner, mind!’’ 
Youth’s Companion, 


A Fout-legged Genius. 


A Rhode Island dog was in the habit of 
frequently jumiping over the gate of a com- 
mon picket fence. One day he appeared 
with a long bone in his mouth, He made 
several attempts to leap over the gate, but 
failed every time. He stopped a moment, 
and was evidently debating another plan. 
He placed the bone beside the gate, jumped 
easily over it, and then put his-paw under 
the gate and pulled the bone through. He 
then wagged his tail complacently over the 
result of his experiment. 


By Proxy.—Aunt Ethel: “Well, Beatrice, 
were you very brave at the dentist’s?” Bea- 
trice: ‘‘Yes, auntie, I was.” Aunt Ethel: 
“Then there’s the half-crown I promised 
you. And now tell me what he did to you?” 
Beatrice: “He pulled out two of Willie’s 
teeth!’’—Punch. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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From “ Aurora Leigh.” 


The best men, doing their best, 

Know peradventure least of what they do ; 

Men usefullest i’ the world are simply used. 

The nail that holds the wood must pierce it first ; 
And he alone who wields the hammer sees 

The work advanced by the earliest blow. Take heart. 


— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Taxes. 


It must be nearly a generation ago that 
our prophet and friend, Dr. Bellows, aston- 
ished the somewhat decorous and conven- 
tional audience of the Phi Beta Kappa by 
explaining to them that wealth was a good 
thing, that it was desirable that men should 
seek it, and that the best civilization was 
shown when people or nations were richest. 

As I say, the audience at Phi Beta is some- 
what conventional, always decorous, dis- 
posed to look backward rather than forward, 
and to take its advice from Europe rather 
than from America, “That particular audi- 
ence therefore had supposed that they must 
always have beggars with them because 
Jesus Christ had quoted Moses in saying 
that we are all poor and all need the help 
of others. And, while every man in that 
audience really meant to be as rich as he 
could be, nineteen-twentieths of them sup- 
posed that, because Saint Francis of Assisi 
went barefoot, every one of them was ex- 
pected to do so by Jesus Christ. 

When Dr. Bellows, in the instinct of the 
true prophet, told them this was not so, 
and when, with that humor which entered 
into all he did, he laughed at them for pre- 
tending to think that it was so, they heard 
him and went away with something to think 
of for the next thirty years. 

About the same time he announced what 
ought to be a maxim and custom with every 
American,—the doctrine that ‘the real 
prosperity of cities may probably be meas- 
ured by the amount of their annual expendi- 
ture.” This was before the days of Tweed. 
It was before the present: board of aldermen 
who rule in Boston. But he showed very 
simply that in a republican government the 
taxes are the contributions of all the people 
for the good of all the people. If it is worth 
while to build good sewers, it is worth while 
to pay for them, he said, and worth while 
to tax the people so that they may be paid 
for, If it is worth while to have pure and 
sweet water, why, it is worth while for the 
city to introduce it and to pay for it. And 
with pitiless simplicity he showed that you 
cannot pay large sums without collecting 
large sums. 

The feudal system dies hard, as a cele- 
brated educator once said to me. Half the 
people who write for the press and half the 
professors in the colleges are trained under 
the institutions of the Crusades. 

From the absurdity of feudalism the 
heresy comes in which announces that that 
government is best which governs least. 
This was the motto once of a section of the 
Democratic party. And, when the lazy 
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loungers at a fashionable club’ receive a 
large tax bill on property which they in 
herited from their fathers, they are apt to 
say things more or less profane about the 
extravagance of such administration. Un- 
fortunately, when the foreign emigrant ar- 
rives from Ireland, even from England, 
from Germany, or from Italy, he has been 
trained to believe that the government is 
his enemy, that the tax-gatherer is an ex- 
tortioner; and it is more than a generation 
before he loses the habit of voting against 
the government, unless he has some per- 
sonal prejudice in its favor. 

But what is government of the people, by 
the people, for the people? It is a machine 
complicated, if you please. The people agree 
that all those things which everybody wants 
shall be done by everybody at everybody’s 
expense. Thus we all want justice. We 
will therefore have courts open to every- 
body. If we have our eyes open, we do 
not have ecclesiastical courts, we do not 
have deeds, we do not have any adjudication 
which does not take in everybody. 

Or, again, everybody wants roads. We 
do not have a road from the Marquis of Four: 
in-Hand’s and refuse a road to the beggar 
who arrived yesterday. One of them has 
as good a right to Washington Street as the 
other. So the people builds the roads. 

Everybody should be educated. We there- 
fore have as good schools for the boy who 
comes barefoot as for the prince who is 
brought from a palace in the carriage of 
state. 

Everybody wants pure water. We carry 
our mains therefore to the pure water, what- 
ever it costs us; and all the people, we the 
people, are partners in the enterprise. 

For government with us ceases to be an 
institution which keeps up an army for the 
purposes of an army, a hierarchy for the 
purposes of a hierarchy, a “‘higher class’’ for 
the benefit of the “higher class.’”” It is a 
joint stock corporation in which everybody 
is partner, whether he will or not, because 
everybody receives his share of the benefit. 

It is worth while to say this publicly, again 
and again and again. It is necessary, be- 
cause the counter-theory, what I always call 
the feudal theory, is lisped out or shouted 
out by so many people who might as well 
have been educated under Hildebrand or 
Laud or Frederic the Great or Napoleon. 
Nothing is more common than criticism of 
the legislature because it has spent so much 
money. Yet the same writer shall praise 
the same legislature if it only make a lavish 
appropriation to buy ships for the navy. 
Indeed, most of the professional writers for 
the press who were born in England, in 
France, or in Germany, take it for granted 
that economy in administration means par- 
simony, and that that appropriation will be 
popular which carries the smallest figures. 

But what is interesting to an American is 
that the people of America are curiously in- 
different to such figures. What they want 
is to know that their money is honestly spent, 
and that the purposes for which it is spent 
are the purposes of their own. They know 
at the bottom of their hearts what their 
government and what the different admin- 
istrators and office-holders must do. ‘They 


‘when a very influential and well-paid lobby 
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do not dislike a large revenue, and they do 
not dislike a large expenditure. 
A good instance occurred a few years ago 


from the West succeeded in getting in a bill 
for the reduction of the whiskey tax. The 
House of Representatives, which really rep- 
resents the people in such matters, defeated 
the bill by an overwhelming majority. Yet 
this was a tax which, you might say, would 
be specially unpopular. On the other hand, 
“we the people’ did not mean to have 
whiskey cheap, and “we the people” did 
not really dislike a large expenditure. 

At the present moment the expenditure 
for irrigation at the West is such as no auto- 
crat in the world would dare to parallel. 
The empire of Great Britain cannot afford a 
such enterprises. But it could afford them 
if it were administered on the principle that 
government is simply a joint stock syndicate 
of all the people for the good of all the people. 

The professors of colleges sometimes drop 
into the heresy that the best government is 
that which governs least. This heresy, as 
they should remember, is exactly the heresy of 
the men who call themselves anarchists in 
Europe. It isa heresy which never got foot- 
hold in America. I suppose this is because 
in a new country, which is a frontier country, 
everybody has to take hold in the enter- 
prises which are for the common advance 
and the general welfare. Of such a country 
the motto is, ‘All for each and each for all.” 
And a student of sociology, who spends three 
or four years in Paris or in Berlin, would be 
wise if he allotted only half that time to 
those methods of administration which began 
in the days of plate armor and feudalism, 
and then spent the months he had saved in 
seeing how the village of Plymouth in Idaho 
supplied itself with water, how the city of 
Cleveland spends money for its schools, or 
how a village like Stockbridge or Intervale 
or Greenfield becomes the paradise that it 
is. Such successes as those places win are 
not gained by parsimony: they are gained 
when all men go to work foreach man. You 
are quite sure then that each man will ap- 
prove of the expenditures which are really 
made for all. Epwarp E. HALe. 
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College Requirements. 


Chancellor McCracken of New York Col- 
lege recently delivered an address before the 
students, in which he spoke earnestly re- 
garding the place which a knowledge of the 
Bible holds in culture. 

“T wish,” he said, “we could require from 
every Freshman a Sunday-school diploma 
that would certify that he knew by heart 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on 
the Mount, a church catechism of some 
kind, a score of Scripture psalms and best 
classic hymns ‘This university will join 
any association of universities and colleges 
that will demand this as an entrance require- 
ment. So much as in us lies, we will make 
the college a place for preserving and strength- 
ening reverence for things divine.” <a 

It is impossible to read with understanding 
any one of the great modern writers with- 

e ang 
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out a knowledge of Bible stories and ex- 
pressions. Attention has been called to 
this fact so emphatically in the last few 
months that educators will doubtless con- 
sider the problem seriously, and devise 
mneans to meet the situation. 


An Appeal to the New England 
Associate Alliance. 


At your meeting last Thursday some of 
you were so generous and kind as to offer 
help to the Unitarian Church of All Souls. 
If I had been alert (as a Unitarian minister 
should be), I should have asked you to help 
my friend, Rev. F. M. Bennett of Lawrence, 
Kan., whose need is greater than mine. 

Mr. Bennett I know very well as a faithful, 
devoted, consecrated, and industrious man. 
If you can place the bare necessities in 
his hand, so that he can see his way through, 
he will accomplish a work with the Unitarian 
alumni of Kansas University far beyond 
the work which I can do with my church of 
correspondence. My comrade, Mr. Bennett, 
is just freeing himself from a term of service 
on the Lawrence City Council. Alliance 
friends are helping him to a parish house 
which will enlarge his resources for work, 
and other matters seem to make the time 
favorable for him to organize such a work 
as that in which I am engaged. 

If we can send him $50, he can start his 
church with hope. It will be a brave and 
useful work, serving a hundred homeless Uni- 
tarian families in towns remote from our 
churches, and it may lead out into high and 
heroic enterprises for faith, hope, and love. 

- WILLIAM CHANNING BRowN. 

LitTLEToN, Mass, 


Unitarian Work in the Khasi Hills, 
‘India. 


The winter conference of the Khasi Uni- 
tarians was held at Nongtalang on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of December, 1903. It was 
begun by a devotional and welcome service 
on Saturday evening. There was a large 
attendance of friends from other churches 
in the hills. The following delegates spoke 
briefly in response to the welcome fnade by 
' U Don Nonglamin on behalf of the Nong- 
talang church :— 

U Kat, for the Jowai church; Rev. David 
Edwards, for Raliang church; Babu Durga- 
singh and U Singbor, for the Shillong and 
Mawpat churches. Mr. Kissor Singh also 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

On Sunday morning there was devotional 
service at 7 A.M., led by Mr. U Marsingh. 

At 11 A.M. sermons were delivered (1) by 
Hajom Kissor Singh, on the lessons of the 
two houses built upon sand and rock, and 
(2) by Babu Durgasingh of Shillong. 

At 2 P.M. the preachers were (1) Rev. 
David Edwards, who preached about the 
right and wrong use of love, and (2) U 
Singbor of Shillong. 

In the evening there was a board meeting 
of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, in which 
important resolutions were passed regarding 
the work of the union and the distribution 
of the Mission Fund. Rev. David Edwards 
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(now a widower) resumes the duties of a 
superintendent from the ist of January; 
and, in order to provide him, the leading 
members of the various churches have prom- 
ised to contribute one month’s pay for the 
year 1904 for each of the workers stationed 
in their respective churches, and Mr. Kissor 
Singh also promised to give 5 rupees monthly 
toward the salary of Rev. David Edwards. 
Mr. Kissor Singh announced that gover- 
ment has retransferred him to Jowai: he 
would thus be able to devote more time 
and attention to the work of the union. 

During the year 1903 many of the tracts 
and pamphlets of the English and American 
Unitarian Associations were sent to various 
places in India, in response to the requests 
of the Post-office Mission correspondents. 
The permanent Mission Fund has now 
amounted to 760 rupees. 

A service book was printed in 1903, con- 
taining five services, including one for Sun- 
day-school and one for children, 43 selections 
for reading, and 27 choral responses. Only 
50 copies were bound for use: the remaining 
550 will be bound together with the new 
hymn-book which is now going through the 
press. 

Among the resolutions passed on Monday 
morning was one sending the greetings and 
affectionate remembrance of the conference 
to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who was instru- 
mental in establishing the Khasi Hills Uni- 
tarian Union in 1896, and who is held in 
great respect by the Unitarians of these hills. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 


Isolated Unitarians. 


BY REV. E. E. NEWBERT. 


A growing correspondence with isolated 
Unitarians throughout the State is coming to 
be an important branch of our work in 
Indianapolis. The leading newspapers of 
the city generously report our word and 
work, and we begin to feel the influence of 
this extensive advertising. A regular cor- 
respondent lives in Arlington. For forty 
years he has been interested in Unitarian- 
ism, but has never attended a Unitarian 
church. In a recent letter he enclosed five 
dollars as an advance payment for the 
membership which he means to establish 
with us. Another, a veteran of the Civil 
War, writes that he isso glad we are here 
that he seriously thinks of removing to 
Indianapolis, that he may have all the ad- 
vantages of the church. Another corre- 
spondent lives in Princeton, the seat of Gib- 
son County, and is county treasurer. He 
writes that he is reading our message as it 
appears in the press, and rejoices that we 
are building up a Unitarian church in this 
city. He also says that he is probably the 
only Unitarian in Gibson County. He has 
promised to come here in June and formally 
join us. Among others who have attended 
our services from a distance is a prominent 
lawyer from Greenfield. Last Sunday a 
man came all the way from Greensburg, 
possibly forty miles. In the same congre- 
gation was a woman from Martinsville, 
thirty miles away, the seat of Morgan County. 
This was her first Unitarian service. She 
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told of a small group of people in that town 
who were reading our message as it appears 
in the Monday papers. The town is strongly 
orthodox, and the few liberals have no fel- 
lowship. This woman reported that we 
were sure of at least three members from 
this group, and that they would attend 
church often during the summer. She took 
some literature from our table, and Monday 
wrote asking for more. And then among 
my letters is one from a travelling man, who 
does not sign his name. A line or two is 
worth reporting: “In your sermon to-day 
you expressed so much that I have always 
felt that I want to say that I have been 
made very happy or satisfied, whatever the 
feeling is that one feels when he knows that 
some other worthy person thinks as he does. 
I feel sure there are many others who appre- 
ciate such sermons, and lots of help must 
come from them. I am a travelling man, 
but not devoid of sentiment or religion; and 
there are many like your friend.” 
Indianapolis is the geographical centre of 


Wedgwood Historical Plates 


We have added portrait plates of 
George and Martha Washington to our 
series, engraved by Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Etruria. At the back of the 
former is the following inscription: 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 
1732—1799.- 


“ Soldier and statesman, rarest unison. 
High poised example of great duties done.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“ America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington! and if our American 
institutions had done nothing else, that alone 
would have entitled them to the respect of 
mankind.” (Daniel Webster at the completion 
of Bunker Hill Monument.) 


We have also now in, the plate hav- 
ing the old frigate Constitution, to be 
added to the series. 

A booklet having half-tone cuts of 
about 60 historical subjects will be 
mailed or given free on application. 

Intending buyers will find in our 
Dinner Set department, Glassware 
department, Art Pottery department, 
and Stock Pattern department an 
extensive stock to choose from, in sets 
or parts of sets, as desired. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street-cars marked Federal Street may be taken 
from either railway station to the door. 
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the State. It is too the centre of popula- 
tion, and the one city in the State to which 
all Indianians look, whether for trade or 
politics or social life or education or types 
of religious thought. Beyond what we may 
do in this city is the influence of our word 
and work throughout the State. Signs mul-} 
tiply that our church here will have a steadily 
growing non-resident membership. For to 
no man does affiliation with his kind mean 
so much as to an isolated Unitarian. With- 
out religious fellowship, often condemned 
by the narrow sects of his community, and 
hungry for the full and free expression of 
religious truth, this man welcomes organized 
Unitarianism, and counts it near, though 
it be fifty miles away. The church we build 
here must have the real missionary spirit. 
Its minister ought to be an archangel, and 
its people angels of deliverance. But, as 
for the people, it must be said that the 
Hoosier has not developed that far; and, as 
for the minister, it is for us to remember 
that our few archangels are mostly past 
eighty and are not undertaking active 
missionary work. Lacking such leadership 
and such discipleship, just common mortals 
may stand here as a light, a bureau of in- 
formation, a central office for the despatch 
of Unitarian business throughout Indiana, 
and an inspiration to souls done with tra- 
ditional thinking and living without sym- 
pathy in city and town and country-side. 
And then how great our responsibility in this 
city whose area is six miles square! How 
surprising to meet new people every Sunday, 
who have just heard of us and are so glad 
they have found us! 

A good woman friend, speaking the other 
day of how widely we were being read and 
discussed, told of a man who became greatly 
excited over the report of a sermon, the first 
he had seen. Among his friends he asked: 
“Wave you read it? have you read it? An- 
other Theodore Parker! Have you read 
him, do you know him?” Naturally, I felt 
good to be named in the same breath with 
Theodore Parker. I didn’t have time, how- 
ever, to throw my hat very high; for my 
friend, expressing a fine humor in a stage 
whisper, said, ‘“But we must keep still about 
this, for the man became at once violently 
insane.’”” Somehow there is small comfort 
in the incident, for either the compliment 
was the raving of a mind diseased or my 
sermon drove the man crazy. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Western Conference Notes. 


A general survey of this field brings en- 
couragement to the secretary and board 
of directors. Five parishes are making ex- 
tensive repairs or building new church edi- 
fices. Services have recently been resumed 
in five other parishes, which were before 
quiescent. Women’s Branch Alliances have 
been organized in Arcadia and Neillsville, 
Wis., and Rev. T. Grafton Owen has de- 
cided to move from the former to the lat- 
ter place, continuing his ministry in that 
circuit from Neillsville as headquarters, 
Rev. Howard L. Udell has become minis- 
ter of the parishes in Brooklyn and Onsted, 
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Mich., where his work opens auspiciously. 
At Onsted he has organized a Sunday-school. 
Buda and Sheffield, Ill., are prospering under 
the ministry of Rev. Fred J. Van Hoesen, 
as is also Geneseo under that of Rev. Seward 
Baker. Mr. Baker was formerly at Sheffield, 
and Mr. Van Hoesen at Geneseo. 

Since the last report to the Register, changes 
have also been made in Cherokee, Washta, 
and Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Margaret T. Olm- 
stead, formerly pastor at Cherokee and 
Washta, has taken charge of the parish at 
Decorah, leaving her husband, Rev. Rett 
E. Olmstead, free to do lecturing and gen- 
eral missionary work in that vicinity. Dr. 
Hedley Hall, who has been doing heroic 
work at Burlington, Ia., and Moline and 
Serena, Ill., found the many miles of rail- 
way travel thus made necessary so trying 
that he was obliged to take up his appoint- 
ment at the latter place. Serena is now 
being regularly supplied by Rev. Celia Parker 
Woolley of Chicago. The old church at 
Geneva, Ill., has resumed services under the 
ministrations of Rev. Marion Murdoch. 

The conference has lost by death two min- 
isters, Rev. Chester Covell and Rev. Thomas 
Kerr. Two ministers have recently tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the conference 
for a change of climate and improved health, 
Rev. Enoch Powell of Ord, Neb., and Rey. 
Robert C. Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill. 

We have four strong recruits from New 
England: Rev. Robert Ewart Ramsay, pas- 
tor of the church in Humboldt, Ia.; Rev. 
George R. Dodson, pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Vernon 
J. Emery, the acting field secretary in Min- 
nesota, under whose leadership services were 
resumed last Sunday in Winona; and Rev. 
Charles Ferguson, who is now supplying the 
churches in St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo. 

In the Church of Good Will at Streator, 
Ill, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick has recently 
held a series of lectures on ‘‘The Wage- 
earners and the Church,” which crowded 
the building to the doors, with an audience 
composed mostly of workingmen. 

The second oldest church in Illinois was 
organized in 1840 at Quincy. The happy 
anniversary held there January 6 demon- 
strated the fidelity and enthusiasm of that 
old parish, under the leadership of Rev. 
Charles W. Pearson, formerly professor at 
the North-western University of Evanston, 
The mother church in Illinois, the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago, reports the 
largest attended and most enthusiastic an- 
nual meeting it has had for years. 

The Third Church, Chicago, is now taking 
active steps to liquidate its indebtedness, 
and has recently publicly burned a mortgage. 

All Souls’ Church, Chicago, is marked by 
all its usual activity, and the work on Lin- 
coln Centre is steadily progressing. 

At an informal dinner for the members 
of Unity Church, Chicago, given at the Sher- 
man House last October, it was voted to 
resume the services of that church and pro- 
cure as soon as possible a place for meeting. 

During the same month Martine’s Hall 
at 333 Hampden Court was rented and regu- 
lar Sunday services begun. Since that time 
Unity Church has been supplied every week, 
partly by local preachers and partly by 
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visiting ministers from various localities. 
The Women’s Branch Alliance has held 
regular meetings, at which the interest and 
attendance is said to be greater than ever 
before. 

On February 7 a new Unitarian church 
was organized in Chicago by Rev. August 
Dellgren and twenty-six other Swedish citi- 
zens as charter members. The first public 
service was held Sunday, February 14, in 
Wells Hall, 1631 North Clark Street. There ~ 
was a large attendance. The name adopted 
was as follows: ‘““The First Swedish Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago.” The motto is 
from a speech by Pontus Vikner to his stu- 
dents in the old university at Upsala, Sweden, 
“We will steadfastly look to the ideal.” 
Following is a translation of the bond of 
union: “Cherishing that spirit of truth, free- 
dom, and love which permeated the life 
and teachings of Jesus and disavowing all 
bondage to the letter and all narrow-minded- 
ness, we unite with each other in a liberal, 
creedless Christian congregation, for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 
The following named were elected members 
of the board of trustees: president, C. F. 
Erikron; secretary, Emil Amelin; treasurer, 
Edw. Tjellander; Benjamin Pehrson, Olaf A. 
Jenningson, Mrs. R. Ruben, Mrs. S. Sellgren. 
The secretary’s address is 1150 Newport 
Avenue. 

The work on the new building for All 
Souls’ Church at Evanston is now being 
rapidly pushed to completion, and Mr, 
Blake hopes to have the pipe organ built 
and in working order by May 10, so that at 
least a part of the dedicatory services may 
be held in connection with the next annual 
meeting of the Western Conference, May 
17, 18, and 19. FreD V. HAw_Ley, 

Secretary. 


Two Congregational Clubs. 


Last Monday evening, the 22d inst., was 
the regular monthly meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club of Boston. It was made a 
celebration of Washington’s Birthday. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott had been asked to speak on 
American Ideals. Later the Channing Club, 
one of the two leading Unitarian clubs of 
Boston, was invited to join in the celebration, 
and Rev. E. A. Horton was also invited to 
speak.. The two clubs with their invited’ 
guests filled the floor of Tremont Temple, 
with tables also set in the balconies. Many 
ladies were in the gallery. The Temple was 
profusely decorated with national flags and 
emblems. President S. B. Carter of the Con- 
gregational Club took the chair and made a 
brief speech, welcoming the guests of the 
club to this change of social customs. He 
introduced President S. H. Whiddon of the 
Channing Club, who in a brief address out- 
lined the purposes and policy of that club, 
then introduced Rev. E.. A. Horton, who 
made a breezy, witty, and eloquent speech, 
showing how many points of contact there 
had been between the two denominations in 
the past, citing the welcome given him 
twenty-two years ago, when he first came 
to Boston, by Dr, Manning of the Old South 
Church and Phillips Brooks, who were the 
first ministers in the city to call upon him, 
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He said that it was very proper that these 
two clubs, representing the two wings of 
Congregationalism, should meet on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and talk about patriotism, 
because, whatever else divided them, they 
were united in their patriotic ideals and in 
their sense of duty to the country. He in- 
terspersed his address with many humorous 
stories. His address contained brief state- 
ments, which drew out much applause, con- 
cerning the influence of Washington and 
Lincoln, and the part they had now in the 
work of John Hay, now Secretary of State, 
once Lincoln’s private: secretary, and the 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. The audi- 
ence were much amused in his description 
of the recent efforts to reform the methods 
of celebrating Independence Day. He de- 
clared that, should they bleach out the 4th 
of July, it would never help to sustain the 
ideals of patriotism. He paid a tribute to 
President Eliot for his service in Faneuil 
Hall, when he spoke on the labor question, 
which, he said, illustrated some of the decla- 
rations in his own book concerning the con- 
tributions America had made to civilization. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott was received with 
hearty applause and expressed his pleasure 
at being present at this meeting when, for 
the first time in the history of New England, 
two organizations like these, representing 
denominations formerly at war with each 
other, met in Jewish fashion at a feast. He 
did not understand that doing so the Trini- 
tarians were less Trinitarian or the Unita- 
rians less Unitarian, but that they were 
learning that each had something to con- 
tribute to the other. They did not tolerate 
each other, but they recognized the fact that 
both denominations have grown on separate 
stems from the Puritan beginning. What- 
ever their own opinions may have been upon 
the special relation of Jesus to the Father, 
they all agree that he was the supreme mani- 
festation of God in this world. Whether or 
not they held that man was created perfect 
and fell from that perfection, they all agree 
that he was the child of God, rising now from 
a lower level, although as yet far from reach- 
ing the ideal of perfection. We differ in 
tradition, but all agree in the fundamental 
conception of what man is and what he is 
to be under the guidance of the indwelling 
God. All the branches of the Christian 
Church are beginning to see that no one of 
them has all the truth. 

He then proceeded to unfold the ideal of 
government which he found in the Puritan’s 
faith and practice. The one central fact 
which to him explained the Puritan was that 
he was above all things a mystic. He cited 
many authorities to show that this was not 
merely his own conception. The Puritan 
believed in a present God, present in history, 
present in the events and the institutions of 
government. The Puritan found God in 
the Church, in the Bible, but also found God 
himself present in the human soul. He ex- 
pounded this ideal at length and applied it 
to show how it guided in the formation of 
the government by the Puritans, and why 
they went back to the Old Testament for their 
models. ¢ Old Testament was full of ref- 
erence to principles of government and the 


methods of reorganization. 
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Dr. Abbott had hope that we should work 
out our problems relating to the negro and 


|the Filipino, but he justified the methods 


recently advocated in the Southern States 
to limit the franchise, and held it was not 
possible for us to sail away and leave the 
Filipinos to work out their own fortunes, 

These hasty notes give but a faint idea of 
the cheerful and enthusiastic proceedings in 
Tremont Temple. A reception preceded the 
collation. There was music at various times, 
the election of new members, the report of 
the Outlook Committee, and various other 
interesting events. The reader of the re- 
port excited much mirth in his reference to 
the recent exchange between Rev. Mr. Eells 
and Dr. Gordon, saying that a good many 
Congregationalists thought this was a low- 
ering of the standard of Congregationalism, 
already deplorably low. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


“LIFE STUDIES.” 

In an address given before the Boston 
Sunday School Union recently, by Mr. Par- 
lin, superintendent of public schools of 
Quincy, Mass., the speaker declared there 
was a great need of Sunday-school lessons 
drawn from other sources than the Bible. 
This idea he worked out with excellent good 
judgment, proving to his listeners that re- 
ligion was helped and not hurt by the use 
of such material. I suppose candid minds 
will agree to this. In order to know the 
Bible we must know considerable outside of 
it. The incidents and characters of the 
Bible have historical relations. Further 
than this, the truths of the Scriptures are 
seen in clearer light of revelation by exam- 
ples. No doubt there can be a study of 
science, art, biography, in the Sunday-school 
without any special religious result. That 
is simply a perversion of good opportunities. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
not been afraid to enrich its courses of study 
by subjects taken from history, biography, 
and art. In the current course of lessons, 
“Life Studies,” this object has been kept in 
view. ‘The numbers are out for March, and 
illustrate the wide treatment involved. The 
following is the list of subjects, authors, and 
so forth:— 

Lesson 24, Justice: Holding the Scales. 
Example, John Marshall. Writer, Kev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, Picture, “Judgment of 
Solomon,” by Bonifazio Veronese. Bible 
Reading, Exodus xviii. Hymn, ‘‘The Lord 
is just: this is his throne.” 

Lessén 25, Patience: The Gentle Con- 
queror. Example, Charles Darwin. Writer, 
Rev. G. W. Kent. Picture, ‘Tapestry 
Weavers,” by Velasquez. Bible Reading, 
Proverbs xxx., xxxi. Hymn, “I worship 
thee, sweet will of God.” 

Lesson 26, Temptations: Within Bounds, 
Example, Father Mathew. Writer, Rev. 
C. EF: Dole. Picture, ‘“‘Temperance,” by 
Raphael. Bible Reading, Proverbs xxiii, 


Hymn, ‘Now host with host assembling.’ 


Lesson 27, Imagination: Pictures of the 


Mind, Examiple,:Michel Angelo, Writer, 
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Rev. F. W. Pratt. Picture, ‘Poetry,’ by 
Raphael. Bible Reading, Revelation xxi. 
Hymn, ‘New every morning is the love.” 

These lessons are in two grades, First, or 
Primary, and Second, or Intermediate. 
Many of the subjects are treated in Everett's 
“Ethics for Young People,’ which proves 
quite an aid to the teachers. But the 
“Teacher’s Helper,” which accompanies 
each lesson, is full of suggestions and ex- 
planations, It has been found that the 
albums provided for the pictures are quite 
popular. 

Prices: the four-page leaflets, 75 cents per 
hundred ; the ‘“Teacher’s Helper,” 50 cents per 
hundred; the pictures, 50 cents per hundred; 
the albums, $1.25 per dozen. 

The full course consists of thirty-six les- 
sons, thus leaving nine more to be prepared 


and published. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


We regret extremely that on account of 
a delay in the Western mails the topic for 
February 28 had to be deferred from the 
last Register to this one. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 28. 
Jesus’ ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NATURE. 


BY REV, CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 


Renan says in his Life of Jesus, ‘‘An ex- 
quisite feeling of nature furnished Jesus 
with expressive images at every turn.” 
Read through one of the Gospels with these 
sentences in mind, and note how very nearly 
true this is. 

I. Consider how Jesus repeatedly illus- 
trates God’s providence by references to the 
natural world. Nature attests God’s merci- 
ful, forgiving impartiality. From God’s care 
in nature Jesus argues to God’s greater care 
over men. Finally Jesus expresses in ex- 
treme phrase his faith in universal provi- 
dence,—‘‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a 
penny? and not one of them shall fall on 
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the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

Do you yourself believe that nature offers 
evidence of God’s universal providence? 
Do destructive tidal waves, earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions prove that ‘‘nature 
is not Christian”? Does the operation of 
the law of the survival of the fittest prove 
that nature is heartless and careless of the 
individual? Or does our doubt and ques- 
tioning on these points rather prove our ig- 
norance and our misunderstanding of God’s 
large purposes? 

Do you think that Jesus, in an almost 
literal sense, believed that God was living 
and working in and through him? Is such 
a belief more likely to make us strong and 
efficient than the belief that our lives are 
almost independent of God’s life and pur- 


pose? Read John Burroughs’s poem, 
“Waiting.” 
II. Another series of illustrations from 


nature is found in Jesus’ teaching about the 
coming of the kingdom of God. There is 
perhaps a sad suggestion in the thought 
that, after the fame of Jesus has spread, he 
goes up into a mountain to choose his twelve 
disciples, and that he went up into a moun- 
tain to deliver the inaugural sermon of the 
kingdom, but that the parables of the slow 
growth of the kingdom of God among men 
he began to teach not on the mount, but 
down by the seaside. 

Does nature then seem to say that the 
perfect will of God is to be wrought only in 
the divine leisure of eternity? What do 
you think of Theodore Parker’s criticism of 
his own reforming zeal,—‘‘The trouble with 
me seems to be that I am in a hurry, and 
God is not”? ‘Read Tennyson’s “Locksley 
Hall’? and then his “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.” Do you admire Tennyson 
more or less for having written the second of 
these poems? 

III. Read Jesus’ unforgettable condem- 
nation of ostentatious righteousness in the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
and then his equally clear condemnation of 
the righteousness that isolates and conceals 
itself. See Dr. F. G. Peabody’s little ser- 
mon, ‘‘Let your light shine.’ What is 
your own opinion of anonymous philan- 
thropy? 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 6, 
“A CHIVALROUS RELIGION.”’ 


BY REV. MAXWELL S, SAVAGE. 


Text, Ephesians vi. 13-17. 

To be chivalrous is to be brave, gallant, 
and magnanimous. The religion which is 
that shall stand when all that are built upon 
other than the human virtues shall pass 
away, The virtues are demanded in re- 
ligion; for religion zs the search for the 
higher life, the search for God if haply we 
may find him. And how only can we find 
him? First, by putting on the whole ar- 
mor of God; that is, character, which is Love, 
tempered by the Will and guided by the 
Reason. Being a full-developed character, 
one is sane and steady in times of prosperity, 
strong and far-seeing in times of adversity, 
and serene in God-like trust in the presence 
of death, 
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Such a one stands girded with truth, in 
the supreme knowledge that the truth- 
seeker is the God-seeker, He fears no new 
discovery of man; for he knows that, if it 
be false, it will die, and, if it be true, it will 
live and be added to the world-treasury, to 
be used for the uplifting of mankind. 

Such a one wears the breast-plate of 
righteousness, thus unconsciously being an 
example of charity. He ‘‘feels with” all 
men. ‘Nothing that is human is indifferent 
to him.” He desires and demands free ex- 
ercise of the manly qualities for all men, of 
all colors, all nations, and all sects. He is 
an active worker for the perfecting of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The feet of such a one are shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. Sor- 
rowed by wars, no matter who are the com- 
batants, he believes in and works for peace, 
willing to pay any price therefor except the 
price of honor. 

Such a one carries the impenetrable shield 
of faith. He has cast aside the old wicker 
one of credulity, once called faith, and now 
bears that of true faith, which is trust builded 
upon the experience of men. Such trust 
throws its light into the dark future, as a 
search-light, produced by the facts behind, 
penetrates the gloom ahead. 

And the helmet of salvation is upon his 
brow, a protection to him, and its waving 
plume a sign of courage to those in the thick 
of the fight. 

And, lastly, the sword of the spirit, which 
is the universal word of God under every 
sky, is his. Thus the true word of God, 
tempered and proved true by experience, 
keen-edged by practical usage, is his to wield 
in the battle for the truth. 

The man who is thus armed is brave al- 
ways, never ungallant, for only cowards 
need bravado; and he is magnanimous, in 
that he is ever gentle, though firm. 

Such a soul, whoever he may be, is a true 
knight of the religion of chivalry. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 2, will be conducted 
by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


The Ministerial Union meets at Channing 
Hall, Monday, February 29, at 10.30. Ad- 
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dress by Rev. Francis Tiffany. Subject, 
“Caliban as Statesman and Theologian.” All 
ministers cordially invited. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Secretary. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rey. C. C. Clark, 19 Cherry Street, Gardner, 
on Tuesday, March 1,at10a.M. Rey. James 
T. Bixby will read a paper on ‘Psychical 
Research and Immortality.” Frederic J. 
Gauld, Scribe. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, March 
3, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street. After the reports, Mrs. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton will speak 
on ‘“‘AJliance Work in the West, or Church 
Work by Women.” 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings will 
be held this year on the week beginning July 
10, Wednesday will be devoted, as usual, 
to the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Thursday to the Women’s National Alliance. 
It is too early to speak of the programme in 
detail, but the committee is working out 
what promises to be an exceptionally at- 
tractive plan. 


Special Lenten services, with an address 
and quartette music, are held regularly in 
the First Church of Boston at half-past four 
on Thursdays. All are cordially welcome. 
The announcement of subjects is as follows: 
February 25, “The Vision from Two Hill- 
tops”; March 3, “The Tree of Life in Eden 
and in Paradise’; March 10, ‘“The Hidden 
Manna and the White Stone’; March 17, 
“The Gift of the Morning Star’; March 24, 
“The Pillar in the Temple” ; March 31, even- 
ing communion, eight o’clock; April 1, Good 
Friday service at eleven o’clock. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
The midwinter meeting was held in the 
church of the Third Congregational Society 
of Cambridge on Thursday, February 18, 
with the largest attendance that has ever 
been present, eighty-six branches being rep- 
resented by over three hundred delegates. 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson, minister of the 
church, welcomed the guests. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard. Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, the: president, in in- 
troducing the subject of the meeting, ‘‘De- 
nominational Work. What can the New 
England Associate Alliances do for the 
Branches?’ asked Rev. William Channing 
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Brown to speak of Chautauqua and of the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls. Mr. Brown 
said that a spirit must havea body. Chau- 
tauqua is a body with a spirit of such earnest 
purpose that it draws:to itself from all parts 
of this country souls who gather inspiration 
there. Mr. Brown has had charge of the 
Unitarian headquarters, and he alluded to 
the friendly relations with other denomina- 
tions and felt that greater loyalty to our 
name would increase the respect of other 
sects. Mr. Brown spoke of his new-formed 
Post-office Mission work, which, under the 
name of the Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
has been already described in the pages of 
the Christian Register, ‘This plan of organ- 
ization with its strong personal element 
seems to fill a gap in our Mission work. 
After an adjournment for. luncheon, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson described the Unitarian 
work in Eastern Maine. The greatest im- 
pulse toward. liberal thought has been along 
the seacoast, where summer preaching has 
stimulated the work for the whole year. 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall, speaking of Uni- 
tarianism in New Hampshire, felt the great- 
est need there was for young men to preach 
in the smaller towns; for from these country 
towns must come the strength to perpetuate 
our city churches. Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard of Rowe emphasized the same need for 
better preaching to attract the liberal- 
minded people who have drifted away from 
orthodoxy. Mrs. M. M. §S. Moriarty of 
Holyoke made a plea for a deeper mission- 
ary spirit. Before adjournment there was a 
general discussion of the relation of the As- 
sociate Alliance to the branches. A vote 
of thanks was given to the Alliance of the 
Third Congregational Society of Cambridge 
for the cordial spirit which contributed 
greatly to the success of the meeting. 


WoRCESTER CONFERENCE.—The | thirty- 
seventh annual session of the Worcester 
Conference was held with the Second Parish, 
Worcester, on the evening of the 3d and 
the 4th of February. The conference opened 
with public worship, conducted by Rev. 
A. S. Garver and Rev. A. F. Bailey. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D. On Thursday a devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. A. J. Culp of Winchen- 
don. During the hour set apart for the 
transaction of business the secretary read 
his annual report, by which it appeared that 
there are but two vacant pulpits in the 
conference,—Athol Centre and Westboro; 
and, whereas ten years ago there were only 
two ministers in the conference who had 
been settled over ten years, to-day there 
are nine, one of these having been settled 
fifty-seven years,—Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D., 
at Lancaster. The attendance at the meet- 
ings of the conference has greatly increased, 
and yet within the past twenty years there 
has been an increasing readiness on the part 
of the parishes to entertain the conference. 
The report of the treasurer showed an ex- 
penditure for the year of $136.72 and a cash 
balance on hand of $172.70. Rev. F. J. 
Gauld reported for the Missionary Commit- 
tee that a number of platform, or mission- 
ary, meetings had been held in several 
churches of the conference with success, and 
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recommended that they be continued. The 
first address was given by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, on “‘The Relation of Religion to the 
Labor Question.” Dr. Wright described the 
march of civilization from the table-lands 
of Central Asia ever westward, until his 
search for life led him across the Atlantic 
Ocean, the American Continent, and finally 
the Pacific, landing at the foothills of the 
table-land in Asia where civilization began. 
And this, said the speaker, is the Labor 
Question. All this has been inspired by 
the desire of the human soul to seek and 
secure its own development, and the merely 
selfish aspects of the struggle for existence 
have long been outgrown. Religion has 
been an inspiring force in the great conflict 
of man to subdue the world. Much is said 
about the law of love. More should be said 
of the love of law,—not statute law alone, 
but the great law of justice and perfection. 
This is the growing hope of the world, the 
coming religion. A new political economy 
recognizes the relation of men, ethically as 
well as economically, and out of this new 
political economy allied to religion and 
science there comes the work of building up 
the organized Church of Christ himself; and 
therein is the great work for us. The next 
speaker was Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, 
who read an essay on “‘Inspiration as a Force 
in History.” He directed attention to what 
Dr. Hedge calls a ‘‘providential impulse 
from without.” Mr. Wilson called attention 
to the great tides of inspiration which have 
swept over the world, and carried races and 
nations to their highest altitudes of excel- 
lence, as in the age of Pericles or of Luther 
or of Washington. The great mistake of 
theologians and teachers of Christian dogma 
has been to think that there is no providential 
impulse from without except in the so-called 
periods of inspiration, and through just those 
particular souls who, because of their pe- 
culiar position in human history, are known 
as “inspired persons.” If the individuals 
composing society were vibrant to the 
“providential impulse,’ there would be 
nothing in the world inconsistent with ma- 
terial prosperity on the one hand or spiritual 
peace and joy on the other. 

The discussion of Dr. Wright’s address and 
Mr. Wilson’s essay was opened by Rev. John 
Baltzly, who said that the thought in both was 
that social regeneration is to come through 
the inspiration of individual men and women. 
We must regenerate the individual if we 
would regenerate society. Dr. Jamies T. 
Bixby of Yonkers was present, and invited 
by the president of the conference to speak. 
He said, in referring to the address of the 
morning, that the iron laws of nature are 
only iron laws to them that fear them, 
Capital and labor are brother and _ sister, 
and, likevall brothers and sisters of a true 
family, should work together. At half-past 
twelve o’clock Rev. A. S. Garver, in behalf 
of the Second Parish, invited the confer- 
ence to the collation prepared by the ladies 
of his parish; and a recess of an hour and 
a half was taken. Upon reassembling, the 
report of the Credentials Committee showed 
an attendance of 21 ministers, 133 delegates, 
and about 300 visitors. The report of the 
Committee on Nominations was accepted, 
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and the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Jonathan Smith, 
Esq., Clinton; vice-presidents, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, Barre, Mr. J. P. K. Otis, Worcester; 
secretary, Rev. J. C. Duncan, Clinton; 
treasurer, Mr. Edward F. Tolman, Worces- 
ter; directors: Rev. A. S. Garver, Worces- 
ter; Mr. T. A. Earle, Leominster; Miss Anna 
Bancroft, Hopedale; Miss Clara Billings, 
Worcester; Rev. E. F. Hayward, Marlboro; 
Mr. Clarence W. Colburn, Fitchburg. It was 
voted that the conference invite prominent 
laymen to speak to the churches, that the 
conference directors endeavor to have the 
address of Dr. Wright printed; and the 
unanimous thanks of the conference were 
extended to the Second Parish for its hos- 
pitality and to the essayists. An essay on 
“Our Country Churches” was read by Jon- 
athan Smith, Esq., of Clinton. The number 
of liberally educated young people which 
twenty-five country parishes in Worcester 
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The new subjects in the series of historical plates from 
Wedgwood are portrait plates of George and Martha 
Washington. Those of Lincoln and Grant are to follow. 
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Don’t miss it.—The largest collection of Mission 
Furniture and Arts and Crafts cabinet-work which has 
ever been gathered together in this city is now on view 
at the ware-rooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. It is a most suggestive and interesting dis- 
play, and visitors are welcome to it regardless of any in- 
tention to purchase. The best feature of the exhibition is 
the low price which a Canal Street location makes 
possible. 


Hddresses, 


THE address of Rev Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, N.H., 15th inst., by Rev. M. S. Bucking- 
ham, H. A. Gaylor and Susie O’ Rourke. 


Deaths. 


Miss Sophia A. Titcomb, 


In Toledo, Ohio, 29th ult., 
formerly of this city. 

There passed from this life, on that Friday afternoon, a 
soul whose influence for good was wide-spread and contin- 
uous. The selfless nature was a noble example to all 
who knew her. 

The Unitarian“faith, with its broad, generous, loving 
kindness, was hers; and the church in which she labored 
so devotedly (Rev. Mr, Tilden's) called her “Saint 
Sophia.’’ Peace be to her beautiful memory! 8, 
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County have sent out within ten years is 
260: the number of such still in the parishes 
is 161. The number of young people not 
liberally educated sent out by these twenty- 
five parishes within ten years is 4o8. The 
whole number of young people between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five now present 
in these parishes is 1,124, and the total num- 
ber of children and young people is esti- 
mated to be 2,24°. Parishes ought not to 
be called ‘decadent’? when their young 
people are of the kind and stuff which these 
figures reveal, and we should cease to apply 
the term to any society in the Worcester 
Conference. The practical lesson to be 
learned from these figures is the duty of 
the conference toward these small country 
parishes. One need is obvious: every one 
of the societies should have a settled minister 
of its own. In the least there is enough 
for him to do, and these figures show that 
in the smallest there are young people who 
demand instrtiction and gttidance. Then 
these ministers should have comfortable 
living salaries, in keeping with the dignity 
and demands of their office. 

Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., read an interest- 
ing and instructive paper on ‘‘The Adapta- 
tion of Congregationalism to Modern Con- 
ditions.’ Before beginning his paper, he 
said in reference to Mr. Smith’s concltsions 
that he heartily indorsed them. After 
stating the three methods of church gov- 
ernment, as the Episcopal, or monarchical, 
the Presbyterian, or aristocratic, the Con- 
gregational, or democratic, he said that the 
important question is how to use liberty. 
Congregationalism must mean fellowship as 
much as freedom. A narrow, false Congre- 
gationalism, holding that each independent 
church must have a minister of its own, is 
responsible for the decay of many a church. 
Mr. Eliot then spoke of the evil of sub- 
sidizing churches, and advocated the policy 
of investing money in earnest, devoted 
ministers rather than in churches. ‘The reso- 
lutions were then adopted to the effect that 
the small country parishes of the Worcester 
Conference deserve its earnest support, that 
each should in some way be provided with 
a settled minister, and that he should re- 
ceive a comfortable living salary. The 
closing words of the conference were spoken 
by Rev. A. F. Bailey, who believed that the 
good sense of the Worcester Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association would 
ultimately solve all the delicate questions 
of policy. It is only necessary that we be 
imbued with the spirit of social service. 


Churches. 


BRIGHTON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks: The sixth anniversary 
of the minister’s settlement was observed by 
a reception given to Mr. and Mrs, Wicks the 
evening of February 15. ‘The large number 
who braved the storm and the numerous 
gifts of flowers indicated the cordial feeling 
that unites the minister and his wife with 
the people. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Church of the Unity: 
The special committee of fifteen, including 
the parish committee, which was authorized 
to select and engage a new pastor to succeed 
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Rev. Bradley Gilman, have extended a call 
to Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, at present 
pastor of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church. Mr, Wright was graduated from 
Harvard some twenty years ago, and was 
ordained to the ministry in 1887. The same 
year he was settled over the Lenox Avenue 
Church, and has been there since uninter- 
ruptedly. 


Joshua Young, D.D. 


BY REV. HENRY G, SPAULDING. 


Dr. Young was graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1845, and received from his Alma 
Mater in 1890 the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He was a graduate of the 
Class of 1848 in the Harvard Divinity School, 
and was ordained in the following year as 
pastor of the New North Church in Boston. 
His other pastorates during his long min- 
istry were in Burlington, Vt., Hingham, 
Fall River, and Groton, Mass. At the time 
of his death he was pastor emeritus of the 
First Church in Groton, over which he was 
settled in 1875. 

His life-work may be briefly reviewed 
under the three aspects of the moral hero, 
the Christian preacher, and the example 
of a bright and serene old age. With Dr. 
Young his anti-slavery convictions were 
a vital part of his religion. The addresses 
and writings of Phillips, Garrison, and Parker 
came to him in his youth as an inspiration 
to noble living, as if some of the old Hebrew 
prophets had come back to earth with their 
fearless declaration of “Thus saith the Lord.” 
To his mind the logic of the situation was 
exceedingly simple. His religion said, ‘“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” His 
reason said: The slave is thy neighbor, thy 
fellow-man, thy brother. Therefore to the 
slave thou must show-thy love and render 
thy service. Other Christian ministers might 
find some way out from this obligation, but 
to him the path was clear as noonday. He 
had only to do out the duty, and then say 
to his own heart, ‘‘With God be the rest.” 
From the beginning he answered the sum- 
mons with a prompt championship of the 
great causes of Justice and Freedom, As 
a knightly soldier, a self-forgetting crusader, 
in the humanitarian army, he had always the 
full courage of his convictions; and, when 
in his peaceful Vermont home the day came 
in which he heard not Duty’s ‘“‘low whisper,” 
but her loud, imperative command, ‘Thou 
must!’ he was ready with the instant an- 
swer, “I can and I will.’ The romantic 
story of the hard journey which he made in 
the winter of 1859 to North Elba, N.Y., and 
of his being unexpectedly called upon to 
conduct the service at the grave of John 
Brown, has many times been told. Little 
could he have foreseen the thorny road to 
which this journey was to lead him, and 
which for long years he must walk with bleed- 
ing feet. As little did he then anticipate 
the immortality of fame which that day’s 
feat was to bring to him. Looking back 
upon it now, recalling its painful results in 
the sudden enmity of former friends, the 
long-continued social ostracism, and the ulti- 
mate loss of his parish, our surprise is great- 
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est that, with his defamers, the head and 
front of his offending was his quoting to the 
martyr’s sorrowing wife for her consolation 
the words of Paul, assuring Mrs. Brown that 
her departed husband could also say, “I 
have fought a good fight.” 

To-day amid other memories, while the 
sound of his loving voice seems hardly yet 
stilled, we can hear him saying of his own 
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beneficent life-work, “I have fought a good 
fight ; I have finished the course; I have kept 
the faith.’ For this brave reformer, this 
chivalrous champion of the slave, was for 
more than half a century the defender of 
the faith as it had been delivered to his own 
saintly soul. As a preacher, he magnified 
his office. He honored his high vocation, 
and was placed by the ‘‘consensus of the 
competent” in the very front rank of our 
pulpit orators. His congregations always 
felt that by his clear, forcible, and spirit- 
ually keyed discourses he was the helper 
of their faith and of their joy. As a Chris- 
tian patriot and a public-spirited citizen, 
he frequently preached upon topics of the 
times; but he never dropped to the low plane 
of the pulpit journalist. He had seen with 
open vision the light of truth, and no other 
loveliness was to him so fair as was the radi- 
ance that shone on Duty’s face; and he would 
persuade his hearers to walk in that clear 
light and make them enamoured of that holy 
beauty. 

But Dr. Young was more than the elo- 
quent preacher. The speaker of the word 
was the doer of it. He wasa shepherd of the 
people, a man looked up to in the community 
as a father of the needy, a wise counsellor, 
a kindly and ever-helpful neighbor, a devoted 
citizen. Above all else men saw in him that 
type of a noble Christian gentleman which 
is made up of “high-erected thoughts seated 
in the heart of courtesy.’’ The closed sense 
of hearing never led him to put upon others 
any part of his own heavy burden, and this 
thoughtfulness toward others was rewarded 
by a like consideration on their part toward 
him. 

The evening of his long and useful life 
was more beautiful than its day,—radiant 
with a heavenly peace, glowing with faith 
and hope and love. Ripening under the 
beams of a genial religion, his age brought 
to him the ample harvests of the ‘‘quiet 
eye,” the tranquil trust that 


“Good. 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


And every winter change to spring,” 
and the calm assurance that, under a Provi- 
dence of Love which was better understood 
as the years went by, he had enjoyed enough 
of God’s blessings to make it follow, as the 
day the night, that the Kindly Light would 
still and forever lead him on. 

As he approached that bourne of the 
earthly life where we lay the burden down, 
the thoughts that were his comfort and sup- 
port were such as may find expression in 
this simple verse which I dedicate to his 
memory :-— 

NEARING HOME. 
Near home, O captain, let the vessel glide 

Gently, with steady keel, upon her way; 
Bid Duty in her watch-tower still abide, 


,. And Love make glad these last hours of the 
day. 


Near home! Erelong the harbor lights will 


gleam, 
The cruise will end, the greetings will be 
ven: . 
His youthful dream the old man now may 
dream, 
As heavenly visions light the way to heaven. 
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This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christiaw 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
seligion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: 

worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THE JupGmMent: The True Doctrine _of_the 
Judgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. “ 

Tue BREATH oF Lirg._ By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Joserpy Prizsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

.14. Wuat O'cLock 1s 1T rn Reticion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON REVIVALS. ue Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

Turopore Parker’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. s0cents per hundred. 

By Rev. J.H. 
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A WorkincG THEORY IN ETHICs. 
Crooker. $1.50 ad hundred. 
N UNITARIAN PosrTI0oN, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
Tue RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
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Tue CHRISTIA 
per hundred. 
By Rev. W. H. 
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Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
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272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


224 
Pleasantries., 


“Waiter, this chicken is tough,” said a 
man ina restaurant. ‘Somebody must have 
blundered and shot the weathercock by mis- 
take.” 


At an English school treat a solicitous 
curate approached a boy who was glowering 
mysteriously. ‘‘ Have you had a good tea?” 
the curate asked. ‘‘No,’’ said the boy in an 
aggrieved tone, laying his hand on his dia- 
phragm. ‘It don’t hurt me yet.” 


Mrs. Kenyon Cox, the artist, entertained 
a little girl of five, the daughter of a noted 
painter, and an amusing companion. Her 
sash became untied during her visit, and she 
drew near her hostess. ‘“‘Tie my _ sash, 
please,’ she said. ‘‘Can’t you tie it your- 
self?”’ said Mrs. Cox. ‘‘No, indeed.” ‘Why 
not?” ‘‘Because I’m in front,” said the 
little girl. 


Judge Lyman §S. Burr was once talking 
with a novelist, now famous, then young 
and obscure, but self-confident. Finally he 
said sternly, ‘‘So you expect to be famous 
some day, eh?” ‘‘Some day,” said the 
young man, ‘‘I expect to have the world at 
my feet.’’ ‘‘What have you been doing all 
this time,’”’ said the judge, “walking on your 
hands?” 


Wayne MacVeagh has a stock farm, and 
last summer some poor children were per- 
mitted to go over it. To each of them was 
given a glass of milk. The milk was excel- 
lent. It came, in fact, from a $2,000 cow. 
‘‘Well, boys, how do you like it?” the farmer 
said, when they had all drained their glasses. 
“Gee! Fine!’’ said one little fellow. Then, 
after a pause, he added, “‘I wisht our milk- 
man kep’ a cow.” 


PESSIMISM. 
Nothing to breathe but air; 
Nothing to eat but food; 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep us from going nude; 
Nothing to do but things, 
Quick as a flash they’re gone! 
Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to sit but on; 
Nothing to quench but a thirst; 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed; 
Nothing to have but we’ve got; 
Nothing to bury but dead; 
Nothing to weep but tears, 
Ah, me! Alas and alack! 
Nowhere to go but out; 
Nowhere to come but back; 
Nothing to comb but our hair; 
Nothing to wed but a wife. 
Only to suffer and bear, 
What is the value of life? 
—Malakand Foghorn. 


In Charleston a white man from New 
York was questioning a negro about the 
country, when the son of the negro’s former 
master passed by. ‘The negro snatched off 
his hat and said, ‘‘Good-evenin’, Massa 
Charles!” ‘Why,’ said the New York 
man, ‘“‘do you take off your hat and call 
that man ‘master’? Don’t you know that 
you have as many privileges as he has, that 
you can vote as well as he can? You are 
every bit as good as he is.”” ‘‘Oh, no, sir,” 
said the old darky, ‘‘’deed, sir, you is mis- 
taken. I knows I’s good as you is, sir, but, 
‘deed, sir, I ain’t nothin’ like as good as 
!’’— Baltimore Sun, 
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THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 
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The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 
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nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
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